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PREFACE. 


The present notes liave been pivpired. with the 
primary object of placing before His EACcllcncy Lord 
Minto on the occa.«ion of his npproaelung visit to 
Jaipur an account of the Jaipur State and its Capital 
that sliall bo fuller and more recent than those 
already existing. The various dc.scviptiims have been 
entrusted to the anlliotiiios most competent to deal 
with them. Thus the nolojj on the Ob«.crvafory, the 
Public Works Department, the School of Art and the 
Ghnrclies have been contributed by Colonel Sir 
Swinton Jacob. K.C.I.E. : tbe notes on the history 
of thff Slate and about Amber, tlu! anci<*nt ca))ital, wo 
owe to the Rev. G. jracalistcr, D.D., who has made 
a long study of the subject and whose eonclusions oji 
iloubtful jjoints may be accepted as more reliable 
than those iirrivod nt hy former aulhoribics ; while 
the noto.s on the Slate Jh-dical Dcparlinent and the 
Jaipur JIusoum -are taken from descriplions originally 
written by Dr. T. If. Hemlley, (J.T.E., and I'cvised in 
1902 by Colonel P. Durrell I’ank. I.M.S., Ilesideucy 
Surgeon. 'I’o all tlic.so gentlemen my best thanks are 
due for their valuable contributions. 

I must also thank the following gentlemen for 
the assistance they have given: (1} Rai IJaluidur 
PurohitCopi Naih, ill.A., (2) B.aboo Sanjwan Gangoli, 
M.A., F.R.SE, Director of Public instruction, (3) 



Baljoo Jogendm Xat,li, Assislnnt Surgeon, (4) Pundit 
Chandm Dhav Gtileri, B.A., (6) Lain Jagan Nath, 
Librarian, (6) liai Sahib Norang Rai, Superinten- 
dent Jails, (7) Rai Bahadur Dliaupat Rai, Sardur 
Bahadur, C.I.E., Superintendent. 'J’ransjiort Corps. 
(8) Tewari Din Dayal Foujdar, and finally Purohit 
Hari Narain, the Residency Vakil, Avho has taken 
much interest in the collection of the inalcrials of 
the book. 

I must mention too that I have c.'ctmcted much 
useful inforraation from the account on Jaipur in the 
Imperial Gazetteer (1908). 

In conclusion, 1 would wish to observe that this 
little book though compiled for a particular oecasion 
Avill be found to contain a certain amount of infor- 
mation on practically* every subject ol‘ general 
interest connected with the State, and it will, it is 
hoped, constitute a useful Guide-book to visitors and 
sight-seers. 

E, L. SHOWERS, 
LT.-CoLoxcr,, 
liesidcnt <it Jaipur. 

Jaipur, 

lat October 1909. 
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CHAPTER t 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 


a IxAIPUR, the wealthiest and most ]ioiJulous 
j of the Native Stales in Kajputana, covers 
' an area of 15,579 square miles. The 
population at the 1901 Census Avas 2,658, 6GG made 
up principally of Brahmins, Jats, Slinas, &c. The 
Eaj])uts number 124,000, being mostly Ivachwahas, of 
Avhieh clan the !Mahai'aja of Jnijmv is the head, 

2. The income of the Slate (i.c. KhuUa land.s) 
is put at si.xly-live lac.s but it is probably more. 
Apart fi'oin the Khulsa some three-fifths of the State 
lands are in the possession of nobles and others, and 
the total income must be considerable, Thi* number 
of the noble.s big and small is put at 1,180,:* of these 
180 are of the first rank or Taciy/f?, Avhilo 400 are 
Khas-chauhi and COO Imiiazi. 

3. The number of towns and villages in tho State 


is 5,773, the princijml towns being Jaipur, Sikar, 
3<’atchpur, Nawalgarh, Jhunjhnn\i, Hinda\in and 
Sawai-Madho 2 )ur. For administrative pmposcs the j 
country is divided into eleven Nizaiaata or districts } 
and thirty-three Tahsils. | 

The Jaipur country for the most part is open and J 
level, though its surface is crossed and divei-sified by | 
groups and ranges' of bills and numerous isolated | 
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jii'aK"’, TIioso latLor sirt- often erownerl by the 
castles of the 'I’liakurs. givhi" the countr}' a 
]>ieturesf|ue and riananlic appearance. The central 
portion of the iSUito, where lies the City of Jaipur, 
consists of an elevated table-land from 3,400 to 
l.GOO feet above the sea. 

The Rnlcr of this fine and liistorical land is 
(.^olonel His Highness Maharaja Sir Sawai ^ladho 
Singh Bahadur, G.C.S.L C.C.I.H., (bC.WO.. 
who was born in ISGl and came Jo the UacUi in 
I8f?0. His reign has been one of peace iind prosper- 
ity and has witnessed many import.ant iinprovcincnt.s 
and *levelopments. lloacis and r:uhv.ay!> have been 
added, valuable irrigiitiyn and other works have been 
constructed, and fine buildings like the Albert Hall 
now embellish the City. His Highness’ eharit.able 
munificence is proverbial, in illuslnition of which it k 
only necessary to mention his gift of twenty hio; of 
rupees to the Indian Peoples’ Famine Relief ’J'rust, 
Iho Stale i\Iedical Hcpartincnt is a model of com- 
pleteness and e.\cellence, while there aiv Colleges and 
Schools, u public Librar}-, jniblic g.ndens, walor- 
noiks, gas-\\ork.s and such like marks of advancement 
•and civilization. 

His Highness visited England in U)02 for the 
Coronation of King Edward VII, Ho enjoys a ‘ 
person.al salute of twent)'-one gun.s 

riic State inaiiuains an Imperial Service Trans- 
port train of 1,200 ponies and 000 carls, and loc-d 
forces consisting of about 5.000 infmitiy. 5,000 sYanas 
(irregular infantry), 700 cavalry and some arlillcn-. 
Ih^ro arc also the o% police uumWri,,,, 835. and 
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the district police and chowkidtirs who total 0,030, 
These- various forces cost the Darbar .some Es, 
10,00,000 a year. 

In addition to the above there are 5,782 Jagirdars 
horsemen wjio render service to the Darbar; while 
man^’ thousands of SJiuas are employed by the State 
on various terras in charge of forts and otherwise. 

The average rainfall of Jaipur City is just under 
23 iiichc.s, and the average mean lem])eraturc 77". 

Jaipur has a coinage of its own called Jhar Sixth i, 
the coins struck being of gold, silver and copper. 

The State has its own Postal s 5 -stom, and them 
arc 8(5 local i)ost offices, 'riicre are also .34- Imperial 
Post OfRcc.s and 14 Government Tol(\gra])h Offices, 
There is an issue of State stamps. 

Six branches of the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway and some 80 miles of the Nagda-Muttra 
Railwa}' traver.se the State with a total of .IRS milc.s 
of line within fhe State liniil.s. 





CHAPTER II. 


BRIEF HISTORY. 

Tlic Kachlnvuliu family of Pajputs, which claims 
to he doseeiuled from Rama the hero of the Ramnyaii, 
has some legitimate cause for pride. In the short 
space allowed for this sUelch only a few of the more 
jn'ominent features of a most iul cresting history can 
he delineated. 

Out of the dimno.«s of a for back past some clear 
historical facts about the Kachhwfdia Rajputs emerge, 
which enable uh to trace their route from Ayodhya, 
the land of their birth, to Dhundhfir, the ancient 
name of .Taipur, where they now rule. Rohtasgarh on 
the river Son which they founded, and which still 
exists, is the first jdace where they canu* clearly into 
view. Then we find them in a tract of land between 
the Sindh and Pahuj rivers to (he north of Ow-alior, 
which tract unmistakably bcar.s their name to this 
day. Wo next hear of them as ha\ ing establi.shed 
themselves in Narwar, some i5() miles to the south- 
west of modern Gwalior. 

Hero they remained about . eight and a half 
centuries, and while they reigned hero, one of the 
Kachhwrdia chiefs, named Suraj Son, built the 
fortress of Gwalior. 

The last historical event which brought them to 
the land which they now' occupy happened in the 
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}'ear 1128 A.I). In that yoav Iliilliao Rao left 
Nanvar to go to IDousa in order Jo ho married t() the 
daughter of the King of that ]»lace. Rofore depart- 
ing oil this errantl he appointed his sister's son, 
named Paramfil Dyo, to rnh* in his jilaco tilt he 
returned. The attractions of Doiisa seem to liavc* 
been so great that ho delayed long enough to alhtw 
his nephew to usurp his jil.aci*. As the King of 
Dousa had no son, and was desirous tliat hi.s son-in- 
law should take his place after his death, it is ]»ro- 
bablc that Dulhae Rae li.ad no givai desire to ri.slj 
the doubtful issue of a conte.si with his nephew. 
At any rate he stayed on in Dousa. and there founded 
the Kingdom of the Kachhwnim Rajputs in Dhnml- 
har. 


Eastern Rajputann was at thi-. time dlstribiilod 
among petty Rajput c-hiefs, while tho mountain 
strongholds were in the ]io.ssession <.f the ji„ 

indigenous people, who will bo noticed Inter on. Vor 
an adventurous spirit like Dulhae Rnc Jieiv was a 
fine field whereon to disjday his prowo.s?. rtlrieh, a 
fastness of the Seroh tribe of Hinas, w.-m „ot J'ar olT: 
this he took after strenuous fight ing, and changed its 
name to Ramgarh after his great ancestor. 

The next ruler, Kaiikal Rao. followed tlj.- jiolicv 
of his father, and pushed on to Amber. TJiis nt rong- 
hold in a gorge of the hills was hold by the Hina 
chief Bhatto, leader of the Susaw.at Hinas, and head 
ofthcHma confederation. It was evident that to 
conquei this place was to obt.iin jireiloniinaucc o\ er 
a the Mina tribes. Legendary story clustora round 
the sanguinary struggle which toolc place amoiK^ 
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these rocky hills for the mostery showing that it was 
a life and death conflict; but the Kachhwfihris came 
out the conquerors, and for some centuries Amber 
remainded the capital of Dhundhfir, the name, as has 
been already mentioned, b}’ which the country con- 
quered b}’ the Kachhwahfis was at first known. 

Succeeding riilens had enough to do in extending 
and consolidatitig the kingdom which had been won : 
but instead of dwelling on their exploits we pass on 
to J^ajun, the sixth in descent from Ibilhac Rac, 
bi'causc he came into touch with the JIussalman in- 
vaders of India, in connection with whom, in after 
j'ears, the Kachhwiihus were to play .so important a 
part. 

Here for the sake of clearness we shall have to ex- 
plain the situation of Northern India at this time. 
Slahmud of (lhazni had swopt over the land harrying 
it wherever he wenl. After him came the Afghan 
Shihab-ud-din Ghori, who made himself undisijuted 
master of the Punjab. JMlhivi Raj or Rai Pithora, 
the last Hindu Kmperor. a chivalrous lover and 
doughty champion, in whom was united the lord- 
ship of Ajmer and Delhi, was at that time endeavour- 
ing to unite the R.ajputs against the j\russalmans, 
who threatened to overrun India. Pajun had married 
Pritliivi Raj’s sister, an alliance, says Tod, “ perhaps 
at tributablo to the splendour of Pajun’s descent 
added to his “ pewsonal merit,” and was appointed 
one of his leading generals. In one of the many 
battles w'hich he fought he dofcnled Shihab-ud-din 
(,'hori in the Kaibar Pass and drove him to'wards 
Ghazni. He met a soldier’s death fighting for his 
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Prithivi Raj, seated on the Amber gaddi. The times 
were now changed. The great ]\Joghnl power was 
gradually spreading OA'er the land. Amber temtory 
lay between Delhi and Ajmer as well as Gujarat beyond, 
and if it were not to be swallowed up, the Chief must 
make friendship with the Emperor. Rliar Jlal lived 
in the time of Hamayuu and Akbar, and was the 
friend of both. He received from the Emperor Baber 
the Mansab or dignity of a commander of 6,000. 

Bhagwfin Das succeeded his father, Bhfir Mai. In 
his father’s lifetime, he was made a commander of 
6,000. This Prince was a distinguished warrior, and a 
man of groat personal bravery. It is related of him that 
ho saved Akbar’s life at Sartfd. It happened that 
Akbar came up with Ibrahim Hussain Mirza, of whom 
he wa's in pursuit, at Sartiil. Ibrahim had 1,000 
men under his command, Akbar had about 156 men, 
but they were Rajputs. Man Singh the son of Bhag- 
wan Da.s without hesitation charged this large body 
of men with his 150 troopers. “ But he was so galled 
by the enemies’ archers that he had to fall back, and 
halt in a lane formed by hedges of the prickly pear 
which did not admit of more than three horsemen 
riding abreast. In this situation three of the enemy’s 
horsemen galloped up the lane, and attacked Akbar 
us he stood in front of his men. Raja Bhagwun Dus 
threw himself forward, and received one of the 
horsemen on his sjjear, dismounted him, and 
having instantly charged another, the remaining 
horseman fled, and was pursued by Bhagwun Das 
and his bi'othcr.” 

Man Singh, the son and successor of Bhagwun 
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Das, bcciiino king in IjJIK). atnl as AUbar tlicrl in Ihc 
yoar 160.1, Man Singh was the cantonipovary of 
Akbar for lifitx'ii \ oai-s. lit' i-onnnantls onr atlunUon 
at oii'v bv tli>“ .‘•ti. light tovw.inl manlv an^-wor ho gavo 
till' (Jro.at Akbar, ttlton ipiostiontal by him, “ Stiroly, 
I am n Himlu.' \\a> his reply. Ilo w.i-. one of the 
greatest gonerals hwli.i has proilne.'d, atnl in -\kbars 
briiliauti Couit was pcorless. So valnabli.' did Akbar 
eonsider his sorvieis tlial. ho g;ivo him the eoinniiind 
ot T.OOOtroops, raising iiim ihncalvue all the Mnliani- 
iiiadan oflicei's of iho Jiiiipjn*. lb* was I thiveriior of 
t'abiil. and lamed the nifracloiv tribes oftli.it turbu- 
lent land. He ooinjiiijred Oii-~a, go\erned I'eligal, 
Uohar and tin* D.dvhan. and dmliig his nnnnroiJs 
campaigns be rocoi\t.d grants of land in miniy parts 
of the ICmpire, which mo .still in the pa--sas\|on of 
the .l.aipur llaj, 

Mir/,a Jni tSingh k the no.\t. Ling weithy of note.’ 
Hu was an ideal Knjpnt rnlei. r.r.ivo .and ehivahouj. 
lio, with Ins Uajput h-gion, was tiroadid hy the (.rafiy 
Auranzc-li who iiltimateh comj»\-ed hk death. 

As \iceroy of the DaUhun !i-, in the hwt ot 
I’oonadhar, bcsciged the iviiuwncd .''’•‘W.iji, the Mar- 
hiitta, who had .so long and so .sueee-.-rnllv with>too.l 
the Moghul urmie., A height was em'riefl winch 
.ondored the fo.t. untenable, and .Sew aji, cowed .and 
beaten, threw hiin.sdf on the nu-uy .,f ,Mirxn .lai 
•Smgh. .Mir/a .Jai Singh ph.lged hk p,,. }„•„ 

--■ettnty and sent him to the Hmpcior at Delhi. 

. uranzeb made him a prisoner, but Mir/.i dai Simdi 
^vas too proud and too good a Rajput to break hk 
solemnly given, and braving the v.-rath of the 
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Eraporor eohnived at the Marhatta’s escape. Anrang- 
zeb’s dastardly conduct in bringing about the 
assassination of Mirza .Tai Singh lias loft a stain 
upon his name. | 

As was noted before Sawai Jai Singh was king 
of Jaipur, during the seven last years of the reign of 
Auranzeb, he distinguished himself in the Dakhan ; 
but it was amid the confusion caused by the break- 
up of the Moghul Empire, that the splendid abilities 
of this Prince were to be exercised. He reigned 
thirty-seven years after Aurangzeb’s death. The 
situation during that time was most extraoi-dinary. 
The glory and power of the Moghul Empire were 
gone, and the fabric was going to pieces ; from the 
south, the Marhatta hordes had begun their pillaging 
career; in the east the Jats were sullenly forcing 
their way into lands they had no right to ; the virile 
Sikhs were coming into view in the Punjab; and 
when no one knew whither the struggle tended 
the dread form of Nadir Shah with his ruthless bat- 
talions appeal’d in Dehli, With this turmoil on all 
sides Sawai Jai Singh not only maintained his posi- 
tion, but extended the boundaries of his kingdom ; 
and what is more found time for astronomical 
studies which have given him a European reputation. 

Madho Singh I, the son of Sawai .lai Singh, by 
an Udaipur Princess, succeeded after the death of his 
elder brother, Isri Singh. He was a valiant and 
energetic Prince, but could do little as the country 
was so much harrassed by contending parties. How- 
ever in bis reign Jaipur acquired the strong and 
important fortress of Ranthambhor, and the town of 
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Sa-wai Madhopur was built near the fortress somewhat 
on the plan of Jaipur. 

From the death of Madho Singh I to the begin- 
ning of the I’eign of Ram Singh in 1851 there 
is nothing of much interest to the general reader to 
record. 

Ram Singh was “ a i uIct of singular intelligence 
and enlightenment." In the mutiny he renclerd 
effective service to the Government. His army 
which marched in the direction of Delhi punished 
many of the refractory 3Eowati villages and rescued 
about thirty Europeans who were found in conceal- 
ment on the line of march. For his services at this 
time he received from the British Government tlie 
district of Kot Kasim. He greatly improved the 
administration of the State, and paid special attention 
to the c.xtension of Public Works. 

Ram Singh died in 1880, and w.as succeeded by 
his adopted son, Madho Singh II, the present ruler. 
The Maharaja is worth}' of the groat men he has 
succeeded. His lo3*alty to the Supreme Government 
is strong, true and ingenuous. He maintains a 
Transpoib Corps, which is at the disiiosal of the 
British Government whenever it is needed. Tliis 
Corps has been twice on active service. 

During the lemble famine of 1899-1900, he did 
everything that could be done to save his people, 
and mitigate their misfortunes. So impressed was 
he Avith the suffering which he saAv at this time that 
he founded the “Indian People’s Famine Trust,” and 
contributed to it first and last the large sum of 
twenty lakhs of rupees. 
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V 

I Whtil, ho haf= tlono Pjr his own State ami for the 

conntiy in general have hcen acknowledged by the 
British Government. lie was created a K.G.C.SI. 
in the year ISSS, and a G.C.I.15. in the year 1901, 
and in 1903 ho was created a G.C.V.O. Ho is en- 
titled to a salute of twenty-one guns, llie higlicst 
I niimhor allowed to any Prince in India. In 1008 
t he was pre.'-onted with the honorary «legrce of LLD. 

i by the University of Edinburgh in recognition of the 

encourngoniont he has given to the Ediiratinnal 
I Institutions of his conntiy. The Maharaja loves 
j and cares for his people; and they know it, ami love 
I him in return. Long live the Maharaja ! 
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JAIPUR CITY. 


I. Descriplion of the City. 

'.riio City of .J.nipur is the Ciipittnl of the State 
and tiu; rosidenee of Hi.s Highness the iMaharaja. 
'J'lio Resident, as the Political Ofiicer accredited to 
the Slate is .styled, also has hi.s hoad-qiiarlor.s here. 
'I'he (yity lies on the llajputana-Malwa Railway and 
is titlO miles distant from Rombay and 150 from 
Agra. It is the largest city in Rajputana, the 
population being 100,000. 

•Tiiipur was ibnndcd in 1728 A.D. by the wcll- 
hiunvn Mahanaja Sawai .Ini Singh TI after whom it 
i.s named. A inasoniy crenelated wall about 20 ft. 
high and t) ft. thick entirely cnclosc.s the City. 
There are seven fort.ilicd g.-ilew.ays, those nio.st used 
being the Ajmer, and Sangnner Pols (gales) on the 
.‘!onth, the Chand J*ol to the M’c.st and tho Ghat Pol 
to the south-east. The city i.s regularly laid out 
in rectangular blocks, the main .streets being 111 ft. 
wide. I’he in’incipnl street which runs from tho 
Chand Pol to the Suraj Pol and in which the 
entrr.nce to the Palace lies is 2.f miles in length. 

'Phenj are various stories to account for tho • 
regular plan of the City. One is that the Observa- 
tory was the first thing made and that tho Maharaja, 
following his mathematical bent, ha’d the City laid 
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out with mathematical precision. Another account 
is that there was a shooting box and garden where 
the Alligator tank now is, and that the regular plan 
of the gai’den was copied in laying out the town ; a 
further story has it that Constantinople was taken 
as a model, and yet another that the Ghandni Chauk 
at Delhi gave the Mahai-aja his idea. 

But however this may be, the result has been to 
produce what must be one of the most sticking and 
remarkable cities in Asia. A notable feature is that 
the whole city is of one uniform colour, m:., pink. 
This was not always the ease. Originall}' the colour 
was white. Then the late Chief jMaharaja Ram 
Singh tried colouring all the streets diftcrcntly, 
green, yellow, pink, &c. Finally pink nns adopted 
for the whole City. 

The City is divided into Chokris or blocks, and 
the blocks into Mohallae or tinartcrs. There arc 407 
Mohallas, and there is a unicipnlity of 2G members. 
Law and order are represented by a Foxijilar (Chief 
Magistrate), two Assistant Magistrates and a Police 
force, 855 strong, under a Kotival (Superintendent) 
and two Assistants. 

The streets are lit by gas, the number of jets 
being 778, and water is supplied both from wells 
and from the Water Works on the Aman-i-Shah 
riirer. J?hese supply some 800,000 gallons of water a 
day, the number of taps being 1,255. 

The principal institutions and buildings w'ill bo 
found described under their respective heads, but the 
following maybe mentioned here: (1) the Slaharaja’s 
Palace, embracing the Observatory (vide Appendix), 
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the Stables, the Armoury, the Private Library and 
the Alligator tank; (2) the I^a^va Mahal; (3) the 
Maharaja’s College; (4) the School of Art; (5) the 
Mayo Hospital ; (6) the Albert Hall (Museum) ; and 
(7) the Jails. 

A special feature arc the bo.iiitiful Rain Newas 
Gardens just outside the walls. In the Gardens arc 
the Albert Hall and the Mayo Hospital, as also a 
menagerie with a good collection of birds and 
animals. 

The principal arts and industries are dyeing, 
carving in niarblo, on.amelHug on gold and silver, 
pottery and brass work. The Jails turn out e.\ccllent 
c.arpets. There is not much general trade, but there 
is considerable banking business, and the wc.alth of 
the City must bo enormous. 

There arc two Steam Cotton Presses which press 
some 13,000 bales a year. 


2, The Maharaja’s Palace. 

The Surhadd as the Palace enclosure is termed, 
occupies the entire north-central block of the city 
and covens nearly a seventh of its total area. Besides 
the Palace jiroper the enclosure provides accommoda- 
tion botli foi’ the personal ostablishineuts of His 
Highness and for all the iState Departineutal Offices 
located in the Capital, except those of the Medic, al, 
liducational and Public Works Dopartmoiits. 

The main gate known as the Sirah. Dnorhi face.s 
the east, as it should do with a people descended from 


I 
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tlic sun. The Palace, however, is usually entered by 
its southern gate called the Tripolia (triple gate), 
^\hich Icfuls out of the principal roiul of the city. 

The second gate leads into a square, on the left 
of which are the entrances to the Zenami, the Stables, 
the Kitchen and the temple of Brajanandji, while on 
the right is the temple of Anand-Krislinaji and 
the Astronomical Observatory. 

The third portal is known as Purbia-ki-Dcorhi. 
All Jaipur subjects must dismount here from their 
conveyances and i)roceed the remainder of the way 
to the Palace on foot. It opens into another square, 
in the centre of which stands a line stnicLure in Jaipur 
marble. On the north side of the siiuare is the Sfinij- 
ki-Dcorhi or the Screen Gate, the gigantic brass 
doors of which are of unique and remarkable construc- 
tion. Inside is a paved court in which stands the 
Sarbata or Diwan-i-Khas. In this Hall, the Maha- 
raja holds his Darbars on all ordinary occasions and 
here also ho gives his State dinners. 

Beyond the Sarbata to the East a gate leads to 
another and larger courti'ard eontaining the Sabha 
Newas or Diwan-i-Ain. A small gale on the west 
side of the Sarbata, called Bidbsidhpol, leads to the 
court in tlic rear of Chandra Mabal or principal Palace, 
which faces the extensive Gardens. 

The Chandra Mahal which towers i)rouilly above all 
the surrounding buildings is a seven-storied structure. 
On the ground iloor is the Chandra Mandir and 
Pitani Newas — a winter chamber glazed with talc. 
On the first floor is the Sukh Newas, which is richly 
decorated with floral designs. The portion of it next 
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the gftrclons is covered withqunintpfiintings of much 
interest. The second floor is called the Kang Mandir 
or Hall of Pleasure, the walls and roof of which aie 
adorned with mirrors. The Sohha Newas or Hall of 
BrilHanc}^ comes next, then the Chhnbi Newas and 
still higher up the Sreo Newas. At the summit is 
the [Mukut iVfandir or Crown Palace, from which a 
grand view of the town and the surrounding hills and 
forts is ohtain.al)le. 

Looking to the north the visitor can .see the great 
tcmiile of Govindji, between the upper and the lower 
gardens the Badal Mahal or the Cloud Palace on 
the border of Talkatora, the Palace Lake, .and the 
distant walls of Amber. On the west, beneath the 
Nahargarh Fort, lies the Parade ground, and on the 
east and south, beyond the town, are the gardens of 
wealthy inhabitants. 

The private Library and Armoury, with their in- 
valuable treasures, are placed in buildings iinmodiatolj' 
to the .south of the Chandm Mahal Court. 

The principal entrance to the Palace, as .'droady 
stated, leads from the road lying l-o the oast of the 
Sarhadd, through a series of seven collosal gatow.ays, 
which form the Roj'nl Entry of the Palace, and the 
only one that is considered ausjn'cious for ceremonial 
occasion.'!. 

The Kapnt Kot-ka, or Bandnrwal-ka-Darw.'iKa, is 
the first portal of the series. No.xt comes the Dimdu- 
bhipol, or the Drum Gate or Nakkar Khaua-ka-Dar- 
w.aza, and lends the visitor to the great Public Offices 
square, the .Talcb Chauk. The third portal is the 
Udaipol, better known as the Sirah Deorhi, beyond 
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swords arc Poi-biaii, and among them arc blades of j 


I larc workmanship and jmcelcss value. Rajput arms 

I of course predominate, and the sight of them enables 

j the mind to picture \vithout any great ofibrt of the 
^ imagination battles and forays and deeds of chivalry 

I and valour which not so long ago made up the life 

I of the Rajput Chief and his nobles and followers. | 

Nor is the spirit of hi.s ancestors dead in the Rajput | 
{ of to-day. Under the l\t.r Briiannica there is l 
I not much scope for deeds of arms, but the R.ajput 
I nevertijeloss remains what ho always was, a born 

r 

i soldier and a gallant warrior. 

! 


4. TIte Alaharaja’s Library. | 

I 

The Pothikhana or Libmry is in a room near I 
the Armoury in the private part of the Palace, and 
it can only be visited by His Highness’ .special per- 
mission. 

It contains many treasures in the way of old 
: books, maps, pictures and aslronomic-al instruments. 

Among the books the most noteworthy is a ver- 
sion in Persian of the great Hindu epic, the iilaha- 
barata. The writer or translator is Abul Fazl, the 
famous poet of Alcbar’s reign. I’lic work is all liand- 
written, and that so beautifully as to put to shame 
the most improved type of the present day. It is 
profusely illustrated by the hands of all the most j 

famous artists of the time. There are four volumes, ? 

and the whole work is one of exquisite beauty and of | 
fabulous value. 

* 
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The maps too are full of intercpt as showinjj what 
the state of cartogmphic art was in India two or 
three centuries ago. There are m ips of .Ainbfsr and 
the surrounding conntr}', .a map of the I’niijab 
(evidently prepared for Paja Man when procreding 
to the conquest of Kabul), a map of Ujjnin, of Delhi, 
of Agra, of Muttra, Szc. 

The pictures include paintings of tlic !Mogul 
Emperors of Delhi, of the various Cliieh'. of Amber 
and Jaipur, of the battle of Sambhar and of Nadir 
Shah ordering a general massacre of the people of 
Delhi. 

In an upper storj' room arc stored and jiroservcd 
some of the original astronomical instruments as 
prepared and used by Maharaja Rnwai Jai Singh. 


5. The Alligator Tank. 

The Talkatora (Cup L-ake), ur ns visitors call it 
the Alligator Tank, lies at the northern c.Klremity of 
thePalace Gardens and immediately beyond the Badal 
Mahal. There was always a lake in this place, and 
m the days when Amber was still t.be Capital the 
forests about the lake provided .i favourite hunting 
ground for the Chiefs. What is now the Budal 
]\Iahal was then a Shikar Otli. This Palace may 
therefore claim to be the oldc.st building in Jaipur. 
The tank is now crowded with alligators. These are 
regularly fed at the Darbar expense. They are quite 
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tame and come up the steps of the tank to receive 
food from the liands of the attendants. 

A pastime occasionally indulged in is the feed- 
ing of the alligators with a bait tied to a long rope. 
This is thrown out into the tank and there is soon a 
battle royal for its possession. The 8uccc.ssful com- 
batanthaving bolted the bait, rope and all, a tug-of-war 
ensues between him and the men holding the rope. 
It takes many men to luiul the monster on shore. 
I'^inally he bites the rope througli and escapes. 

There are other and more attractive scenes to 
ho witnessed, at the Bfidal Mahal, for it is here that 
His Highnc.ss holds Darbars on the occasion of the 
Ganger and ’J’ij festivals, and it is from Iicre that the 
procession .starts. Nothing can exceed the charm 
and beauty of the ceremonials connected with these 
festivals, A leading feature is that on each occasion 
a difforeuL colour is prescribed, and all taking part 
must bo dressed accordingly. The scene in a large 
D.arbar hall full of nobles and officials all dressed in 
red and all decked out in their finest jewels is one 
not easily foigotton. 

6, The Stables. 

The Atidh (from the I’urkish word Aat, a horse) 
or stables are in the long street running east and 
west, the entrance being near the Tripolia gate. 
Tliey arc jjlaced round three sides of an extensive 
court-yard some 200 j^ards long. 

Only saddle horses arc kept here. The number 
is about 300, consisting of Arabs, Walcrs and country- 
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breds. Among the latter must be classed the beauti- 
ful Marwari horses. The Darbar have some fine 
specimens, but the breed unfortunately seems to bo 
gradually dying out, much as iu Baluchistan the 
fine breed of Baluch horse is disappearing. 

The horses are well looked after, and as they get 
regular exercise, cither in the court-yard which is 
tanned for the purpose or else^Yhcro, they are in gonil 
worldng condition and arc not the fat, useless crea- 
tures sometimes met with in Darbar stables. 

At the near end of the enclosure is a handsome 
pavilion where on occasion visitors are sealed and 
shown various feats of equitation and of equine 
cleverness. An interesting feature of the stables are 
the rooms containing the horse furniture used on 
State occasions It is all rer)’ magnificent and costly. 

The aniuial cost to the Darbar for the main- 
tenance of these Stables is about one and a half lacs 
of rupees. This docs not lake into account the cost 
of carriage-horses, which come under a distinct 
department. 

Mention should bo made here of the high tower 
that rises above the stables and the adjoining street ; 
It is known as the Ishari Lat, but is also called the 
Swarga Suli (Hcaven-darting). It is said to have 
been built by Maharaja Ishari Singh to enable him 
to overlook the whole city and see for himself what 
was going on. 


7* The Ram Newas Gardens. 

These fine public gardens Ue to the south of the 
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City and jiist beyond the Ajmer Gate. They arft 
always open and are free to all comers. 

The Albert Hall (Museum) and tho Mayo 
Hospital are situated within their limits, while the 
menagerie and the aviaries arc also special features. 

For a further de.scription of the gardens sec Chapter 
V., page 76, 

8, The Albert Hall and Museum. 

Tho Albert Hall stands in the Earn Newas or 
Public Gardens of Jaipur, immediately to the south 
of the City. The foundation stone was laid by His 
Majesty King Edward the Vllth (then Prince of 
Wales), on February Gth, 1876. 

It was intended by His Highness Sir Sawai Ram 
Singh, Q.O.S.I.,that this magnificent edifice should be 
a permanent memorial of the visit of his illustrious j 

guest to his capital. The foundations and plinth | 

w’cre well advanced boforo his death in 1880, but j 

the superstructure has been constructed during the ! 

reign of the present Chief, Colonel His Highness Sir | 

Sawai Madho Singh, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., G.C.V.O.! j 

LL-D. Colonel Sir Swinton Jacob, K.C.LE., the late i 

State Engineer at Jaipur, was the architect. Tho 
building is in the Indo-Saracenic stylo, wdth the 
modifications which were necessary to adapt it for 
use as a Museum and for modern purposes of a 
public nature. The total cost amounted to nearly i 
five lahks of rupees. ' 

The attention of visitors is particularly directed | 
to the details of the stone carnng, whicli in many | 



insufnces avc careful reproductions of well-known 
examples of decorative work in tlic palaces and tombs 
of Rajputaiia, Dclhij Agra, and Fai chpur Sikri. 

The central hall is used ns a lecture f>r Darbar 
room. There is a large portico, wliich is adorned with 
careful reproductions in dislcm 2 }cr of conlcmporaiy 
portraits of the Maharajas of Jaipur from 1503 A.D. 
to the present date. On panels over the arches of the 
adjacent Courts, Colonel Jacob has caused mottoes to 
bo engraved from the most renowned Indian classical 
works. The translations into English will be found 
on the corresponding jjanels inside t he corridors. 

The whole of the remaining rooms, corridors and 
galleries are duvoted to the iMusemn, which' was 
formally opened, in its pi'csent home, by Sir Edward 
Bradford, in February 1SS7. 

There was a small Natural History Museum in 
Jaipur in the time of the late Maharaja, but, as it 
failed to give satisfaction, he abolished it., 

Tho present institution was cstabh’&hcd in 1881 
as an Economic, Educational, and Industrial Art 
Museum. All expenses connected with it are met 
by His Highness the Maharaja. The avemge yearly 
attendance of visitors is 2,52,000 The 

outer walls of the Museum rooms arc covered with 
largo pictures in distemper. These arc intended to 
indicate the different influences which may be 
supposed to have been at work in foriniiig tho Indo- 
Tensian or jwo.'^cnt style of local art. 

In the central corridor will be foiuul six roj>ro- 
ductions from the liuzmoiainuh, a ftimuus work of 
the time of iliu Emjjeror Akbar. The originals were 
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prepared at the best period of tho Indo-Persiau 
School. 

On the e.a9t of the building there are copies of 
well-known pictures from Chinn, Japan, Assyria, 
Chaldea, and Persepolis, as well as examples of 
ancient Egj’ptian art. On the west arc two speci- 
mens of reproductions of the frescoes at the Ajunta 
Caves, which represent tho pure Hindu style. There 
are others from the Roman, Byzantine, and ancient 
Greek schools to illustrate the Aryan influence. 

The j\Iuscum i.s ontei’cd by a turnstile at tho 
Eouth-east corner of the cast court. The collections 
will be briefly described in tho order in which they 
may bo most conveniently examined. 

The Industrial Art Exhibits are arranged on 
the ground floor. The first room contains oxamjjles 
of metal ware. In the floor cases arc shown those 
articles w’hicli require minute examination, while the 
wall cases arc generally reserved for such objects os 
!ire interesting for Ihcir forms, or to coiupleto (he 
history of a particular branch of the Art. The 
textiles displayed in these c.ases, and in the wall and 
revolving frames, are all enriched with metal. The 
first case on the right contains a synoptic or key 
collection of Indian Arms, because nearly all decora- 
•tion in India was first ap])lied to the ornamentation 
of weapons. In one of the cases ulectrotj'pes of rare 
and choice examples of metal work from foreign 
countries and of different periods, arc exhibited, with 
tho view of .showing the Jaipur artists what have 
been considered masterpieces in past ages, and in 
parts of the world outside India. 
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ivory carving from all parts of India, Venetian glass, 
lacquer work, garnet jewellery, photographs and 
paintings, and miscellaneous articles of all kinds are 
shown in this room. Amongst the most prominent 
eshibits are the brass astronomical instruments and 
the terrestrial globe of Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh, the 
founder of Jaipur, which have* been kindly lent from 
his private collection by His Highness the Maharaja 
himself; a series of impressions from each stone 
showing the mode of producing high-class chromo- 
lithographs; all the photographs issued at the close 
of the Lahore and Simla Art Exhibitions ; the illus- 
trations of Sir G. Birdwood’s Art Manual ; views of 
the principal places of interest in the Jaipur State, 
and of famous buildings in Bajputana and Central 
India — all by native artists. 

In the corridors behind this room and between 
those on the east and west, there are cases containing 
papier mach6 models of the heads of Jaipur people, 
each wearing an appropriate turban and having 
sectarian marks proper to the special castes; also 
basket work, pith models, and wood carving inlaid 
with ivory or wii'e. There are also pillar stands 
carr 3 dng revolving frames, which are devoted to the 
exhibition of small textiles, lace, coloured photo- 
graphs, etc., and the Avails are hung with carpets and 
floorcloths. A fine copper vase decorated with de- 
signs from the caves of Ajimta is also Shown. 

In the great west room are shoAvn Oriental porce- 
lain, pottery and lacquered Avare. There are a few 
good examples in this, as in all the rooms of European 
.Artwork, w'hich are placed here for the study of 
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cases with a skeleton placed by its side, and mounted 
in a similar position. A Paris model showing the 
anatomy of each oidcr. There are large models of a 
man, a Iiorsc, and a turkey. The models of the horse 
will bo very useful to native veterinary surgeons. 

7. Slodcls to show how the proecsses of life are 
carried on in all branches of the animal kingdom, 
divided into the following classes : — 

1 . Digcitive .sj’ote.tn. 

2. Organs of circulation. 

3. Nervous system. 

4. Organs of special sense, such as the eye 

and car, on a large scale. 

8. Collections to illustrale special subjects, such 
as the poisonous snakes of India, the silk worms, &c. 
Siraihir models, also by Dr. Auzoux, arc shown in 
the botanical section. 

In tho Eastern galleiics, miscellaneous and edu- 
cational models and maps arc shown, and in a corri- 
dor behind the great hall, plaster casts of Bactrian 
sculptures, the originals of which ai’e at Lahore. 
Indian textiles of all kinds are also to bo found in 
the upstairs galleries, as well as the economic pro- 
ducts of the province of Rnjputann, 

Notice to Visitors. 

1. After they have examined the collections, 
visitors are reijuested tTo write their names in a book 
kept for the purpose. 

2. To leave their sticks and umbrellas with tho 
attendants at the entrance turnstile. 
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3. To consult the clerk or demonstrator on duty 
in case of difficulty, or it they want information. 

4. If they desire any special article to be copied, 
to point it out to the demonstrator, who will place it 
at the disposal of the Principal of the School of Art 
for this purpose. 

Sales are not conducted in the Museum, as speci- 
mens of aii kinds of local work can be pvoenred at 
the School of Art, or at the sale rooms of Jaipur 
curio dealers, espceially of Messrs. Zoroaster fc Co., 
and Messrs. Ifur Bux & Co., in the Bhumin Rasta. 

6. Tho Honorary Setrclary will always ho happy 
to answer any special enquiries, and will be glad to 
receive any suggestions, or to hear any complaints. 

The Museum attendants arc absolutely prohibited 
from receiving gratuities. 

A Museum Handbook has been published, and 
can be purchased in the Museum. Catalogues have 
also been printed. 

9 . School of Art. 

Tho School of Art was opened in 18CG by E E 
Maharaja Sewai Ram Singlu Dr. C. S. Valentino was 
the first Principal, and began the School with a staff 
of teachers sent from the Madras School of Ark 
Surgeon-Major \V.F.DcFaheciaM.S., was in charge 
from 1809 to 1872; Mr. James Soorgie of the Bom- 
bay Education Department from 1872 to 1874, and 
Mr. Opendro Nath Sen from 1875 to 1907, when he 
died here. Es son is in charge at present. 

Unlike the Schools of Arts in the Presidency 
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tovrns, the Durbar -wished to xnako it more a School 
of Industrial Art than of the Fine Arts; hence all 
those branches of Industry, for which Jaipur is parti- 
cularly noted, received special attention at the time 
of the organization of the School; but at the same 
time Drawing and other branches of the Fine Arts, 
best calculated to refine and improve the taste of the 
people -were not neglected. 

The course of instruction was to be altogether of 
a practical nature. In the terms of the Prospe.ctu8 
" it was intended that the School should be .supplied 
with Drawings, Models, Chcinic.al and Philosophical 
Apparatus and Machinery. That it should possess a 
Museum, '\vell furnished with specimens for tho 
study of Natural History, Mineralogy and Practical 
Geology.” Attached to the school there w'ore to be 
Workshops, where practical instruction would be 
given to the students and wiiere works of various 
kinds might be executed for the general public. 

The hlusoum in the Albert Hall contains Tiaucli 
that can be useful in this -way, and visitors can have 
reproductions made of many of tho articles if they 
wish it. There is a show'-room attached to tho 
School for the sale of the various articles manufac- 
tured. 

Education is given free of charge, and scholar- 
ships are granted to deserving studencs. 

The Staff consists of the Director of Education, 

I the Vice-Principal, four assistants and fourteen 
teachers. 

j . Instruction is given in the following subjects; 

I (1) Drawing and Painting, (2) Modelling and 

i; 

1 
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Pottery, (3) Electroplating, (4) Engraving, (5) 
Sculpture, (6) Turnory, (7) Carving in wood and 
stone, (8) Koftgari, (.!)) Carpentry, (10) Elacksmith’s 
and Fitter’s work. (11) En.amclHng on gold and silver 
and brass, (12) Brass work, (13) Silver repouseo 
work, (14) Bookbinding. 

The total number of students on the roll is RO, 
the average daily attendance 70. 

The average annual grant for the maintenance 
of the School is about lls. 9,000. 

An illustrated Catalogue of articles made in the 
School can be had on application to the Principal. 

The School of Art is open to visitors from sunrise 
to 10 or 11 A.M. in summer, and from 10 A.M. to 
5 p.3f. in winter. 


10 , The Mayo Hospital, 

* 

The Hospital is situated in the Ram Nowas 
Gardens immediately in front of the .Sanganir Gate of 
the City. The institution is worth part icular atten- 
tion, both for the sake of the fine edifice in which it 
is located and for the completeness and excellence of 
the arrangements. The people of Jaipur have reason 
to he grateful to the Chief that provides them with 
so great a boon. 

Additional notices regarding the hospital will be 
found under the “ State Public Works Department,” 
page 74. and “ The State Medical Department,” 
page (9, Haid by the hospital stands a statue of 
Lord Mayo, bearing the following interesting inscrip- 
tion ; — 
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THIS 5TAT0K 1.^ mCCTED DV 

Uift IliuMViiss Sakamade Uajauai Hinddstam Raj 
Kajks’uua Sni Maiiahaja Diiikaj tiik noNOitAVij: Sawai Rak 
SiNOit Baiiaol'k, G.C.S.I., 

AS A TttlSVTE TO THE MEMORY Of HIS MOST ISTEHMCD AMO 
LAMEKTKD ritlKNO, 
obe Tifobt 1!}jnjr.ibte 

IRicbnr!) Soutbwcll SSotirltc, 

XArcn ‘nnei! et nn«f, Vlccoiint /Tavs of lOtnx 
Crotrcr. Sirtb Zlart ef /QatJ. Tt-p.p.C., 2I.D., 

UiccMY an& CovcntoreOcncist ot 3nbte. 

Whose fiblc nd ministration and brilliant career 
from 1869 lo 1872 wore marked by wisdom, justice 
and bcnevolanco, and whose afiablo conduct, kind 
disposition, and earnest endeavours to do good to 
the millions of Her Alajesty’s subjects iu India, won 
for him the sincere regard and nfibcliou of the people. 
Indefatigable in the performance of his duties ho 
personally visited all the distant parts of Her Majesty’s 
Indian Empire, not forgetting even the territories of 
the Native Princes, who.'^c interest ho always had 
at heart. 

He signalized his lour through Rnjputnna in 
1870 by many an act of benevolence, and endeared 
his name to every one conncclcd with that part of 
India. 

Alas? he fell a victim, in the piimc of life, deejily 
regretted by all, to the crncl hand of mi assassin, 
whilst discharging his duties as a public servant, at 
Hopetown, in the Andaman Islands, 8th February 
1872. 
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II. The ft\aharaja *5 College. 

• This is one of tho most important institutions 
in the State. The College buiUling is an imiwsing 
structure standing at one corner of the Sanganir 
Chouk (Square) and immediately opposite the Hnwa 
Mahal. Tho building was at one time a temple. 

The College hours are from 10 A.M. to 3*30 
r.M. in winter and 0 to 10 A.M. in summer, and 
visitors can bo shown over tho institution on sending 
in their cixrds between these hours to tho Principal, 
Baboo Sanjivan GangoH, M.A. An account of the 
origin of the College and of tlio W'OJ’k it does, will be 
found under “ Education in the Jaipur State," 
Chapter VII, page 34. 


12. The Public Library. 

The Jaipur Public Library was founded by the 
late Maharaja Suwai Ram Singh in 1866, for the 
benefit of the Maharaja’s College and of the educated 
public in Jaipur. 

It was reorganised and placed on its present 
footing in 18S], chiefly through the joint excrbfon.s 
of the late Vice-President. Babu Mahetidra Nath Sen, 
and Colonel T. H. Hendlcy, C.I.E., the then Rcsi- 
denc)'^ Surgeon. The Library contains works on 
various subjects in English, Sanskrit, Hindi, Persian, 
Arabic and other languages. 

The total number of volumes is about fifteen, 
thousand. 
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A considerable number of newspapers and 
periodic.'ils are also subscribed for and made 
available to the Public. 

The Lil)r.ary is open to the public from 7 to 10 
o'clock in the morning and from 2-30 to 5-30 o’clock 
in the afternoon throughout the year, except on 
Sundays and general holida)’s. 

A peon is always on duty at the Library, and 
visitoi's desiring to see the premises out of hours or 
on holidays can be shown round. 

The Library is free to the Public, nod all expen- 
diture is borne b}' the State. Besides certain special 
grants that are made for particular purposes, there is 
a standing budget grant of Rs. 2,500 a year for the 
purchase of new books and other expenses connected 
with the upkeep and management. 

The affairs of the Libraiy arc conducted by a 
Committee consisting of a President, a Vice-Presi- 
dent and nine ordinary members, assisted by the 
Librarian, who is ex-officio the Secretary of the 
Committee. 

13. The Mawa Mahal. 

This is a remarkable structure built in the 
Saracenic stylo that stands at the corner of the 
Sanganir Chopar (Square) of the city. 

Sir Edwin Arnold dc.scribcs the Hnwa Iffahal as 
" a vision of daring and dainty loveliness, nine stories 
of rosy masonry and delicate overhanging balconies, 
and latticed windows, soaring witli tier after tier of 
fanciful architecture in a pyramidal form, a very 
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mountain of airy and audacious beauty, through the 
thousand pierced screens and gilded arches of which 
the Indian air blows cool over the flat roofs of the 
very highest houses. Alladin’s magician could have 
called into existence no more marvellous abode, nor 
was the pearl and silver palace of the Peri Banou 
more delicately charming.” 

The building is nine stories high, and a very fine 
view is to be had from the top. Behind the outer 
face there is a large and comfortable place where the 
Durbar accommodates guests of importance. 


14. Jails. 

\ 

There are two Jails in Jaipur: The Sadar or 
Central Jail ; and the Chandpol or District Jail. 

The Central Jail was built about forty-five years 
ago, and lies to the east of the Ram Newas ‘ 
Gardens. 

The District Jail was completed some seventeen 
years ago. It has been constructed and arranged on 
the most modern plan. ' It is situated on the road 
from the Railway Station to the Chandpol Gate. 

The daily average number of prisoners in the two 
jails during 1908, was 928*53 ; of these about 92 per 
cent, were males and about 8 per cent, females. The, 
average daily number of juveniles is very small, not 
generally exceeding 10 or about 1 per cent, of the 
total number of prisoners; 
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There is separate in'ovision in both jails for male 
and female term and under-trial prisoners. 

The female portion of the Central Jail is almost a 
Beyiaratc jail in itself, and is a model of completeness 
■with its own cells, hospital, latrines, bathing plat- 
forms, 'worksheds &c. 

Throughout both jails the wards arc spacious and 
airy, and sanitaiy arrangements are attended to with 
the greatest strictness. The regulation amount of 
sleeping sjiace is .allowed for each prisoner, viz., 50 
square ieet or G4S cubic feet. The health of the 
prisoners is usually good and the de.ath-rate is no 
more than ]5 per 1,000. 

There is one cook-shed in each jail, in which 
arrangements arc made to cook separately for each 
class of prisoners according to castes. Each convict 
is allowed tu’clvo chhalaks (one chhatnk = 2 ozs.) of 
atta, two chhataks of dal and two chhalaks of fresh 
vegetables, together with tho necessary quantities of 
salt and condiments. Tw'O meals a day are issued, 
viz,, at 10-30 in the morning and at 5 in the afternoon. 

Tho Jail Rt.afr consists of Rai Sahib Naurangrai 
Khetan, Stiperintendent, tw'o Darogas, two Naib 
Darogas, two Hospital Assistants, one Supervisor of 
Finger Impression and 99 other clerks, overseers, 
warders and menials. 

The pi’isoners chiefly consist of Minns, Rajputs, 
Brahmans and Muhammadans with a sprinkling of 
other castes. 

The principal crimes for which tho prisoners are 
sentenced are : theft, bad livelihood, assault, rioting 
and criminal trespass. 
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The majority of the prisoners are aiider sentence 
of terms of from one month to two 3 ’cars. 

About 14 per cent, of the prisoners arc employed 
on out-duties in gardens, &c., while the rest are given 
work within the walls. 

The Jail Industries comprise carpet and darri 
making and cloth weaving. The carpet industry has 
obtained a high degree of excellence, and the carpets 
turned out here .arc much in demand both in India 
and in Europe and America. Persian, Turkish and 
Central Asian designs are copied. The prices of 
woollen carpets var}* from Rs. 10 to Rs. 22 a square 
3 ’ard. Bikaner wool, which is the best obtainable, is 
largely used in the jail. 

Pile carpets arc also made of cotton. They arc of 
all designs, and they are sold at Rs. 5 per square 
yard. 

The cotton durries turned out too are of excellent 
quality and design. They are priced at Re. 1-4-0 a 
square yard. 

The profit to the State from jail manufactures 
amounted to Rs. 30,000 in 1908. 

These two jails and the Lunatic As^’lum (which 
is also under the supervision of the Superintendent of 
Jails), are maintained by the Durbar at an annual 
cost of about a lac of rupees. 

Besides the Superintendent, the Lunatic Aajdum 
staff consists of one Daroga, one Hospital Assistant 
and fourteen clerks, warders and menial servants. 

The Superintendent of Dispensaries and Vaccina- 
tion, Jaipur State, Jaipur, is ex-officio Medical 
Officer of the Jails and the Lunatic Asylum, 
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Permission to visit the jails can be obtained from 
the Superintendent either by letter or on visitoi-s 
presenting their cards at the gates. 


15. The Church. 

In 1875 the Jaipur Durbar gave a site of about 
17 bighas of land and a gjrant of Rs. 3,000 towards 
the Building Fund of the Olmrcb here. The Govern- 
ment of India gave a grant of Rs. 5,000, on the under- 
standing that the Church became the property of 
Government (letter No. 194 B dated 24th June 
1875 from the Government of India P. W. D. to the 
A. G. G.). The foundation stone was laid during the 
Episcopate of Bishop Milman, Metropolitan of India, 
who took an interest in the work, and secured a grant 
of Rs. 1,000 from the Church ’Building Fund, and 
sent a liberal contribution himself. It will accom- 
modate 100 persons, . 

The building was first opened for Divine Service 
on Christmas day 1876, and was consecrated on the 
4th August 1878 by the Most Rev. Dr. E. R. John- 
son, Bishop of Calcutta, and is named " All Saints.” 

It was decided by the Foreign Department of the 
Government of India (letter No. 679 I.G., dated 5th 
July 1880 to the Honourable the A. G.-G. for Raj- 
putana) that the affairs of’ the Church at Jaipur 
should be administered by a Committee acting under 
the rules in force in British Territory. 

Ajmer and Jaipur were originally considered in 
the Diocese of Calcutta, but since the Bishopric of 
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Nagpiu* has been cstabliahed, both have been included 
in the latter Diocese. 

At first the Cluiplain of Ajmer visited Jaipur 
once a month, lattcrl}- a Chaplain, whose headquarters 
arc at Dandihui, has done so. 

A register is kept in the vestry in which the 
services — the names of those who olliciatc, the 
number of the congregation, and ali mattci-s of 
interest connected with the Church, ai-e entered. 

The building itself is in the early English stylo 
with certain additions to wake it suitable to this 
country. 

The nave is 55' x 16', the chancel 14'xl2', the 
apse IDJ'xS'. 

The vestry (12'x S') is on one side of the chancel, 
the organ room and bell chamber (12'xb') on the 
other. They are separated from the chancel by an 
open arch with a brass rod and curtain, 'i’lic entrance 
from the side aisles aro through small marble arch- 
ways, with foliated mouldings, and polished green 
marble pillars at the sides. 

The names ot the Chaplains, the dates of their 
service, and facts connected with the histoiy of the 
Church are recorded on the walls of the vestl 3 ^ The 
side aisles 8 feet wide, form passages ; the}' are separ- 
ated from the nave by arched openings, the pillars 
are of polished red marble with cut stone caps and 
bases. Foliated bauds of polished white marble are 
being DOW put round the caps, thanks to thesugges- 
tion and generosity of a visitor here in the cold 
weather 1908-1809 (Sm Tatton Sykes). 

Tho windows in the aisles are protected outside 
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from tlie snn and glare liy pi'ojocting sunshades of 
slabstone ; galvanised Avire netting is stretched 
from the outer edge of the sunshade to the ground 
on each side of the opening. Creepers grow up to the 
wire netting and hang over the sunshade, forming 
an evergreen outer screen which keeps the walls 
cooler and has a pleasing appearance from the inside 
as Avell as from the outside. On the inside, 
AvindoAv seats are provided in the recesses. The 
Altar, the Font, the Lectern and the Pulpit are of 
local marble, all made here. The only wood in the 
Church is in the main entrance doors and for the 
seats. The roof is of stone slabs, resting on drop 
arches, Avhich spring from corbels above the nat'e 
pillar^.,,^'" 

-^The apse Avindows are in stained glass, the 
centre one is to the memory of Bishop Milman, the 
subject being “The Good Shepherd.” The side lights 
.are to the meinoiy of raerabom of the late General 
Beynon’s family, and the quatrefoils, in the side 
windows, arc erected to his memory by his children. 
The Avails of the apco are decorated in colour. 
Suitable texts are on the Avails. and over the chancel 
arch. 

There is one Mural Bi-ass to the memory of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Tate of the loth B. C., Avho Avas 
sometime here as Inspecting Officer of Imperial 
Service Troops. The greater portion of the floor of 
the Church is -paved Avith slabs of local marble 
polished. 

A peal of eight tubular bells is provided in the 
turret. These Avei’e supplied by contributions from 
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the congregation in 1891 ; they can be rung by one 
person in the bell-room on the ground floor. 

There is an entrance doorway on cnch side 
protected from the sun and rain by a porch 7' X 6' in 
which seats arc provided on each side. 

The original cost of the Church was about 
Rs. 21,000, but additions have been made since. 

The Roman Catholic Church is situated near the 
Ghat gate of the City. 

It owes its existence mainlj' to the liberality of 
General Victor Law, who was Political Agent here 
at one tinie. 

It is well built, and the inside is decorated 
simply but in good taste. Rooms for the resident 
Priest and an Assistant are attached to the building. 
Services are reguIatJy hold here. 


1 6 . Hotels. 

Fifty years ago there was no suitable place, 
either within or without the City, where the traveller 
could stay with comfort and convenience. The old 
serais, badly man.agod by their proprietors without 
any regard to cleanliness and rules of sanitation, 
were the only available places of rest. Later when 
the trunk road from Agm to Ajmer was con.structcd, 
it was thought expedient to provide staging bunga- 
lows at suitable distances for the use of travellers, 
Thus a Dak Bungalow was provided for Jaipur. 

With the opening of the Railway line visitors 
began coming in large numbers, and the old Dak 
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Bungalow was no longer sufficient. In 1882, there- 
fore, the Darbar sanctioned the opening of the Kaiser- 
i-Hind Hotel as a iwivato enterprise, while the Dak 
Bungalow was also converted into a hotel under the 
name of the Jaipur Hotel. 

The first is situated a few hundred yards from 
the Kailway Station, and the second between the 
Station and the Ajmer Gate of the City adjoining 
the Government Telegraph Office. Both are under 
Darbar supervision and are well managed, comfortable 
institutions. The charges range from Rs. 5 to Rs. 7 
per diem. 

Carriages and elephants (for Amber) are sup- 
plied by the Managers, and English-speaking guides 
are always available. 

17. The Principal Shops. 

There are in Jaipur a large number of shops that 
deal in articles likely to be required by visitors. 

The following are some of the best known, with 
their addresses and a suramaiy of the articles they 
sell. The prices at thc.se shops arc said to be fixed 
prices. ComiJlaints against the owners, if found to 
be necessary, should bo made in writing to the 
Foujdar (City Magistrate), Jaipur. 

Jf'or Jetoellery and Precious Stones, Enamelled Worh, &e. 

1. Msssiis. Pnui/JiiAND KAsniNATU, Gopalji-ka- 

Basta. 

2. Messrs. Suganohand SoniiAGCiiAND, Jewellers, 

Jobri Bazar. 
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3. Messrs. GuLAnciiAXO Lexi.\ Si Co., Jewellers, 

Johri Bnziir. 

4. The School of Arts, Kishenjiol Bazar. 

For Brass, Fmbossed Work, Steel BamasceneWork, Indian 
Arms, Ivory and Sandahtvood Toys, Lacquer and 
Paper Maclii Work, etc. 

1. The School nr Arts, Kislionpol Bazar. 

2. Mes.srs. S. Zoraster S: Co., Motishigh Bhomia- 

ka-Rnsta, Johri Bazar. 

3. Messrs. Gorixoram & Oodevram, Chnndpol 

Bazar. 

A. Messrs, Ndrboksh i IvnuDARi’x, Tripoli 
Bazar, 

0. Messrs. P. M. AtAnuicsn i' Co., Chaura Rasta. 
For Carpets and Ditrries. 

1. The Central Jail Workshop. 

2. Messrs. S. Zorastkb & Co. 

For Photographs, Paintings, etc. 

1. Messrs. Gobikdram & Oodetram, C]inndpol_ 
Bazar. 

For Gold and Silver Embroidery, Old Arms (genuine 
and imitation). Ancient Coins and old Brass Work. 

1. Messrs. S. Zor aster & Co. 

2. Messrs. Norraksh & KnuDAncirsn. 

3. Messrs. P. M. Alabuksh & Co, 

For Fancy Pottery and Clay Figures. 

1. The School op Arts. 

2. Messrs. S. Zoraster Si Co 
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For Native Pictures. 

. 1. Messrs. S. Zobasteb & Co. 

I 

2. Messrs. Gobindbam & Oodeybam. 

3. Messrs. P. M. ALABUKsn & Co. 

4. Kalu E/AU, Johii Bazar. 

For Marble and other Stone Figures, Toys, Utensils, 
etc,, also Sandal-tvood and Ivory Toys, etc. 

1. Tub School of Arts. 

2. Messrs. Soobajsial M.aliram, Tripolia Bazar. 

3. Messrs. Debilal Chogalal, Tripolia Bazar. 

4. Messrs. Buailal Ganesu, Tripolia Bazar. 

5. Messrs. Gobikdbam DubkxalaLj Topkhana 

Desli. 

For Sanganir Cloths. 

1. Messrs. Chimaslai. Suitderbai., Chopar Sanga- 

nir. 

2. Messrs. Gakesh Mahadeo, Chopar Sanganir. 

3. Messrs. Bampertap Gobixdrasi, Chopar San- 

ganir. 

4. Messrs. Johrilai. Ganeshlal, Johri Bazar. 

For Namdas, Durries, etc. 

1. KHA.TOOEASI, SON OP Jagannath, Johti Bazar. 

2. Badri, son op Ramnath, Johri Bazar. 

3. Dhanai.ai;,.son op Suoebuksh, Hawa Mahal. 

4. Damodab, son op Gakgabuesh, Hawa Mahal. 
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THE ENVIRONS OF JAIPUR. 


I. Amber. 

Ix a gorge of the hills callerl fcho Kali Koh lies 
Amber, the ancient capital of the Kachhwdlia 
Rajpnts. The Brahmans of the place say that it is 
named after Ainharisha or Ambarikha, as it is 
pronounced here, the son of Mandhritii, King of 
A)'odli3’A. This is probably corrept, and in process, 
of time it h.as become shortened to its pre.sent form. 
The origin of the termination cr, nnr or mev found 
in so many place names in Rajpntana 1ms puzzled 
philologists, and puzzles them still. 

It was the home of the Kachhwfihas for six 
centuries, being on ideolly-strong place, and well 
suited for the condition of things in those far back 
years. By reason of its cramped situation it became 
unfit for being the capital of such a large and 
influential State .-is Jaipur had become, and so 
Siwai J;ii Singh built J.aipur six miles off. The 
difficulties in finding accommodation seem to have 
taxed the ingenuit.3'^ of the growing population, for 
the ruins of houses high up the brow of the hill :ire 
still to be seen. The wall round the town was 
pierced by three gates. First, the Maota Gate, partly 
demolished to .allow the road from the Jaipur direc- 
tion, which .skirts the Maota lake, to bo made. Second, 
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the Biralii Gate, which open's on the Delhi road. 
Third, the Kheii Gate, which leads to the rugged hills 
covered with brushwood on that side of the town. 

The e.vpendilure on fortilications innst have been 
enormous. Crowning the hills all round are walls 
of defence, many of them now crumbling to pieces, 
dotted at intervals with formidable bastions. Beyond 
the Bhorti Gate is a double row of fortifications 
rising one behind the other, pierced by two gates, 
each having its guard. One inlcrcsting Fort far 
back on the crest of the hill, in the lino of cirenm- 
vallatiou to the north-west of the town, is deserving 
of attention, not only because of its position, but 
because there is a persistent tradition that this Fort, 
named Kuntalgarll, was a stronghold of the Minos 
before the Rajputs came to this part of the country. 
Kuntal, the fourth in descent from Dnlhac Rao, may 
have added to it, and named it after hitnsclf ; but to 
give colour to the probability of the tr.idition, there 
aie the rciuaius of a Maiwasu, or ^liua Settlement, 
below the Fojt. 'J’hc bills round about are the 
haunt of tiger, 

Ihe town itself is a mass of ruins. A few houses 
may bo kept in repair by their uwncis. and tin,* 
pious worshippers who visit Amber may have stayed 
the progress of decay in some of the temples; but the 
general impression left on the mind is a citj* in mins. 
The Jaggat Siromaui Temple is a wry tine building 
in cxcfllent condition, famous for its remarkable 
gate- way, and the beautifulJy-carvcd. slirine opposite 
the temple enti.-mee dedicated to Ganuji, the vchide 
of 'l^ishnu. n>- iciupic of Amheshwar not far oil, 




decHcntefl to Mahacluo, with a flight of steps leading 
down to the shrine, is also well worth seeing. But 
indeed to {in)’ one who has any love for the past, 
Amber is full of places and traditions which recall the 
deeds and personages of bygone days. 

The Hajputs had a stiff struggle before they got 
possession of this famous place. The Uajpnts being 
a superior race had the .advantage; but on the other 
hand the Minas wore doughty warriors, and above all 
they were fighting for their homos. 

The Palace is the most interesting object in a 
scene of romantic beauty and ijeacefulness. It is 
built oil a projecting part of the hill overlooking the 
Maota Lake. Towering above the Palace 500 ft, 
stand the Jaigarh Fort, out of which rises the quaint 
watch-tower called the Diwa Burj, from which the 
plain on the other side of the range of bills can be 
scanned. The Palace is massive rather than ornn- 
meritil, but its solemn grandeur suits its surroundin' s 
well, and expresses the characlor of the pcoido who 
built it. It was comiiionccd by Man Singh about 
1000 A.U, Additions Wire in:ido by Jai Singh Mirz.n, 
and it was cornj)lotod in the ISih centuiy by Siwai 
Jai Singh. To this latter Prince belongs the honour 
of having built th.-il. pcerlc>s gate way which gives 
access to the Diwun-i-Kliasi?, One lingers over the 
lovely views which are to be got from different parts 
of the Palace, and both the Diwau-i-Amm and the 
Diwfin-i-Klifiss are adniimblo in construction and 
finish. 

Minas always mount guard in this Palace. 
Perhaps a few words about tliese people may not bo 
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uninteresting to the reader. In regard to occupation 
the Minas are divided into two classep, the agricul- 
tural Minas and the chaukcdar Minas. Only the 
first, coAled here Barahgaon-lce-Mina, are employed 
as guards in the Palace and Forts. They arc faithful 
and true. A Mina has been known to slay his son 
with his own hand for. having been found unfaithful. 

They claim to be of good descent, generally on 
the father’s side ; but whether the connection would 
he acknowledged legitimate by the orthodox Hindu 
is another thing. They are divided into a great 
many clans, each h-aving its own clan Devi and 
Tolom, but they claim that all these clans have 
sprung from three great divisions viz., the Purani 
Basi, the Jvayi Basi, and the Padyar. Their marriage 
ceremonies do not dificr much from the ceremonies 
of other Hindus. A Brahman is employed to fix 
the date of marriage and other important matters. 
Widows are allowed to re- many, Bahru, Hanuman, 
and Krishna ixre worshipped as well as the clan Devls, 
and they join their hands before the clan Tolein, in all 

JVoie -Amber lio.s to the north of Jaipur, about 7J milea 
from the Railway Station. The road is i-m the Sanganir gate, 
along the J ohari Bazar tc . the Kund Manak Chouk, thonoo past the’ 
Sireh Deohri (where the Jaipur State Coiu-cd have their offices) 
and out of the city by tlio Zoi.mar Gate. For tl,e first 2J miles 
from ( lus gatoyis far as a .sm ill shrine known as the Kola Mahadeo, 
the road, which passes among many pietuiosrino gaidons and 
temples and not far fiom the Jal Mahal and Man S.agar, is open 
for ordinary carriages. For the lemahnng IJ mile, however. 
..fter It enters the hills by the Ghat (pass) Gate it is steep and 
rough in parts and a tonga is preferable The ascent to the 
Palace itself is usually performed on elephants, but it is neither 
long nor particularly steep, and it is an easy walk 
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cases a tree, and invoke a blessing. ' Those of the 
chaukedar Minas who belong to the light-fingered 
fraternity are intensely superstitions. Before going 
on their expeditions omens bad and good absolutely 
decide their movements. The braying of an ass on 
the left, the booting of an owl on the left, and the 
cry of a jackal on the right indicate that their 
scheme of plunder will be s\icecssful. The cry of 
the sarus is unlucky, so is the meeting of a cat, sheep, 
or h)’aena. According to last census there were over 
240,000 Minas in the State of Jaipur. 


2. Galta. 

Galta is the name given to a beautiful and re- 
markable gorge in the hills to the eastward of the 
City of Jaipur. The gorge, which is some 4^ miles 
distant from the Railway Station, is crowded from 
top to bottom with tanks and temples and places for 
the accommodation of devotees and pilgrims who 
gather here in considerable n ambers. 

The place as a holy resort dates from the time of 
a saint named Galava, who spent his life here some 
fifteen centuries ago, and whose shrine is one of the 
places of pilgrimage. The word Galta is perhaps a 
corruption of his name, or is derived either from 
“ Gal tan, ” a marshy place, or " Gallita, ” a narrow 
passage. 

Passing through the City, and not far away from 
the easternmost gate, fittingly termed the Suraj Pol 
or Sun Portal, the road ends in a gateway at the foot 
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of the range of hills. Here begins a road paved 
with rough stones, which goes in a zig-zag up the 
range, flanked on the ravine side by a low ^vall. 
After a bend or two is a monastery quaintly coloured 
in red, half-way up the ascent is a roomy pavilion, and 
at the top are two Rest-houses or Banglas. In an 
alcove hard by is an inscription in Hindi, recording 
the amount spent in making tbo road, and another 
describes how the road and the pavilions were 
constructed by Shamlal KayG‘'th and his brother, 
Sunderlal, of the Jaipur State Service, to whose 
religious miuiificence various ghats and temples at 
Pushkar and Hard war are also attributable. 

The crest of the ridge is about 350 ft. above the 
plain, and near the top on a projecting rocky platform 
stands the famous temple dedicated to the Sun. 
This was built by Rao Kirparam in tbo reign of 
Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh II, and it is curious that 
Rao .Kirparam, who was a Jain, should have built a 
temple to the Sun. It is a fact however, that this 
Jain, representative of the Chiefs of Dhundhav at the 
Imperial Court at Delhi, was a sincere devotee of the 
sun, and he created no less than seven temples in 
honour of his god. His doscendan ts in Jai])ur are the 
heriditary worshippers at this temple to the present 
day. There is nothing remarkable about the temple 
as a building, but the view obtamed from it of the 
City nestling just at the foot of the hills, with its 
minarets, palaces and gardens brought into relief by 
its setting of yellow sand, is superb and fascinating 
in the extreme. 

• It is from here that the Image of the Sun is 
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carried in royal state tlirojigh the City in a chariot 
drawn by white liorsos onoe a year, at the time of the 
vernal equinox. His Highness the Maharaja with 
his Sirdai.-^and officials, and with every accompani- 
ment of Eastern pnnj) and splendour, himself joins the 
procession, and the whole ceremony is one of the 
most brilliant of the man}' fine scenes to be wit- 
nessed in Jaipur. 

■ From the ridge, the road descends rapidly towards 
the Galta, passing in its counse ihiough wild and rocky 
clifi's, the abode of large troops of monke 5 's of both 
the grey and brown varieties. These hills ai’e con- 
nected with a State game preserve further east, and 
the presence of tigers and panthers in the neighbour- 
hood is by no means unusual. 

At the foot of the first incline is a tank on the 
right called Kadimba Kimcl, whilo to the left there 
is another known by the name of Yagya Kund, or 
sacrificial tank, crowned by an old temple where the 
saint Galo-va attained salvathm by lifelong penance. 
Passing tlirough a narrow doorway into the gorgo 
itself, where the rocks arc hardly 50 ft. apart, one 
obtains a full view of the Ecenc in all its weird and 
romantic beauty. Kudosed on either hand by pre- 
cipitous clitls tlie gorge drops rapidly down till it is 
merged in the open plain some two miles away. 
From the very toj) a line spring which never fails 
even in the driest season guslics forth from the cver- 
sacred GoAviukh, and feeds a succession of tanks for 
the use of the bathers, while picturesque temples 
and other buildings meet and delight the eye all 
down the descent. Attention is drawn to the painted 
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ceilings of some of the pavilions and towers near the 
fourth tank. 

The two principal temples are dedicated to Ram- 
chandraji. This deity and his hereditary priest are 
highly venerated by the Ramanuja sect of Vaish- 
nava Hindus. 

Crowning the cliff on the left is an old fort called 
Raghunathgarh, while on the right side there is a 
cave in which the Saint Payaha/riji lived. He was 
the religious preceptor of Habhajee, the well-known 
saint and writer of the Bhaktamala, who lived only 
on milk, and who is credited with many miracles, 
including the taming of tigers. 


3. Qhat. 

Ghat (pass) is the name given to the passage 
that leads through the hills to’ the south-east, along 
the main road to Agra. The approach is past the 
Ram Newas Gardens, the Ajmer and Sunganir Gates 
and the Central Jail. The length of the pass is about 
a mile, and it is enclosed ou either side by high cliffs, 
on the northernmost of which stands the Ambagarh 
Fort, which forms part of the outer line of circum- 
vallation that connects Jaipur ivith Amber. The 
road through the pass is most picturesque, being lined 
on either side by a continuous string of temples, 
gardens and countrj'^ houses, belonging some to the 
Harbar and others to nobles and trade guilds of the 
City. The place is a great resort for pleasure parties 
fx]om Jaipur. The largo Darbar Gai’den near the 
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fartlicr end of the pnss is the place best kept up 
and the host worth seeing. One of the gates of this 
garden is called the ^fachli Darwaza (Fish-Gate), 
It leads to some old temples with fresco paintings on 
the wall, which mny ho found of interest. 

The oldest buildings in Ghat must date from 
the fii'st occupation of Amber irself, as the pass 
eastwards is an easy one, a further attraction being 
the e.vcellent supply of spring-water that flows from 
the neighbouring hills, yome three miles distant on 
the south-east side of the hills is the .ancient village 
of Kho, which was a Mina stronghold before the 
advent of the Kachhwaha Eajputs in the country. 

■ An attractive legend told in Tod’s Raj.isthan connects 
this place with the arrival of Dullme Kao, the first 
Kachhwaha Chief to establish himself in Rajputana. 
Deprived of his succession to Knrwar, his mother fled 
with him as a child and found refuge at Kho. The 
high destiny awaiting him was revealed to the 
people on their finding a coi»m rc.aring his head over 
the child as he slept. A large serpent carved in rock, 
which is to bo seen at Kho, is to this day an object 
of veneration among the people. 


4. The Maharajas’ Chattris. j 

s 

The cenotaphs of the deceased rulers of Jaipur } 

lie clustered near the village of Gaiter to the north- } 

east of the City, and under the shadow of the towering | 

fortress of Xnhargurh. The road is through an old ! 

suburb called JBrahmpuri which is situated just out- j 
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side the City Trail, and which is said to have been 
formerly inhabited only by the Brahmans. The 
cenotaphs are in a neat enclosure in well-planted 
gardens, the trees of which are fall of solemn-looking 
monkeys. 

The first Chattri seen on entering the walled 
space within which the tombs are grouped is 
that of Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh (1690-1743 A.D.). 
It is the finest of the lot, being constructed of 
the purest white marble from the quarries at Rain- 
walla, and adorned by rich and exquisite earviug. 
In a niche under the npper pktform of the Clmtlri 
there is a lamp which has been kept burning continu- 
ously since Sawai Jai Singh’s death. A model of 
this tomb is to be seen in the South Kensington 
Museum. 

Another of the Chattris worth notice is that of 
the late ruler, Maharaja Ram Singh (1835-1880). 
j‘ It is built just to the north of Sawai Jai Singh’s 
Chattri, and is an exact I'cproduction of the hatter in 
style and ornamentatiou. 

I The remaining Chattris require no separate 
mention. 

S. The Water Worlcs. 

The Jaipur Water Works lie 1.J miles to the 
! north-west of the Railway Station. A series of wells 
j sunk in the bed of the Amani Shah river and con- 
i nected by tunnels effectually tap the waters of the 
j stream, and provide Jaipur with a constant supply of 
I good water throughout tho year. The whole scheme 
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is a triumph of engineering skill, and the works are 1 
well worth .a visit. j 

A further notice of the subject will be found at 1 
page 69, Chapter V, The Slate Public Works Depart- | 
incnt. I 

i. 

1 

i 

t 

6. The Imperial Service Transport Corps. | 

The Jaipur Imperial Service Transport Corps ■ 
was raised by His Highness the Maharaja in 1889, | 

with 1,000 ponies, 500 men and 400 carts. I 

The present strength is 1,172 ponies, IG tongas, ,j 

544- carts and 775 men. 

In command of the CoriJs is a Superintendent ; 
(Rai Bahadur Dhanpat ll.»i, C.l.E., Sirdar Bahadur), 
who has under him an Assistant Superintendent and 
eight Troop Oflicers. 

The Corps took part in the Chitral Expedition in t 

1895-9G, and in the Tiiah Expedition in 1897-98, f 

when the excellent son ices it rendered wore highly ‘ 
api)rociated by the iMilitary authorities and the I 
Govormnent of India. .1 

The expenditure on ihe Corps for the past year 
was Rs. 2,54,260. 

The Corps has ambulance urraugemonts in 
accordance with the regulaiions of the St. John's 
Ambulance Association, and cm remove at once 700 
sick orwouTidcd men; it makes in ils own workshops 
all its own carts, saddlery and other gear. In fact it 
is most admirably organised, and it is a complete 
self-contained unit ready to proceed anywhere at a 
moment’s notice. 
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The Jaipur SLaco, too, obtains most useful work 
from the Corps in time of peace, for the carts are 
continually employed on a hundred and one duties 
all over the Capital. Among other seia ices rendered, 
the SnporinlendenL and his men took entire charge 
of the Jaipur l*'ainine operations duriTig the famines 
in 1900 and 1900. On the first occasion it had 
charge of some 25,000 people and on the lal(i r 9,000, 
and there i.s no doubt that a great many lives were 
saved owing to the prompt and efficient aid the 
Corps was able to give. 

The Linc.s of the Corps arc about a mile to the 
north-west of the Rnihva}’ Station. 


7. The Naj'a Qhat Gardens. 

Be 3 *ond thoTransjiort Corps Linc.s and about two 
miles nonh-iast of the Railway Station, there are 
some very beautiful gardens lying in the bed of the 
Amnn-c-Shah liver. The locality- is known as the 
Ifaya Ghat. 

The gardens, which arc Bome two miles long, wore 
laid out in 1S9G by Sard.xr Bahadur Dlinnjiat Rai, 
C.I.E., the Superintendent of the Tr.^n^porc Corps, 
paitly with the aid of the men of the Coj-ps and 
part'y by employing famine labour. What was 
before a roed-grewn pestilential swamp bus been 
converted into one of the jileasantcst spots in all 
Jaipur. The j.coplc of the City come bore frerly, 
while during curtain fe.-«tiva’s as many as 20,000 
sometimes assemble in tbo g.irdcns. 


CO 
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All sorts of fruit and vogetables are grown in the 
gardens, as also various sorts of grain and fodder for 
the feeding of the Transport ponies. The j'early 
income derived at present is R. 8,000. 


8. The Rawalji’s Bund. 

This hii'nd and the fine stretch of water it holds 
up are situated about a mile and a half to the south- 
west of the Railway Station along the Khatipura 
road. 

The hxmrl, which was constructed in 1845, lies 
across the Aman-e-Shah stream, which higher up 
furnishes the water for the Jaipur Water Works. 
It was formorl}’ known as the Sodhawala Bund as 
the site belonged to the village of that name. In 
1845 the village Avas granted by the Darbar to the 
then Rawalji ofSamod, Sheo Shinghji, and the bund 
has since been known by its present nrime. 

Tho lake formed by the bund is a fine place of 
Avater a mile or more long by a width varying from 

t 

50 to 200 yards. There are several boats, and the 
lake is well stocked Avith fish, miirrel and roliv. for 
the most part. An hour or two spent here is an 
agreeable Avay of passing a summer’s eA^ening. Fish- 
ing however is prohibited, and the use of the boats 
cannot be obtained e.vcept by special permission. 


9. 5 anganer. 

Sanganer, seven miles to the south of Jaipur City, 
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may be reached either by rail or by a pleasant drive 
over a good road. On the loft soon after leaving 
Jaipur is to be seen the Moti Dungri (Pearl Hill) 
•with a fort and temple on the top. As the Railwa}' 
Statian at Sangatier is nearly three miles fi om the 
to'wn, the visit is best made all the way by road. 

The town is an old one and is surrounded by a 
high wall, access being gained by a number of strong 
gatewa3’S. 

The chief buildings of interest are a largo inner 
gateway, the old palace, the famous Jain temple 
which dates from the 11th centurj' and is one of the 
most beautiful and host preserved temples in the 
East; the temple of S.mg.ibaba an ancestor of the 
Jaipur Chiefs who fl-iuribhed some eighteen gener- 
ations back, and a Dadupanthi menastorj' wheio the 
great Dadu, the founder of the Dadupanthi sect of 
which the Nagas in J lipur arc the principal 
representatives, is said to have lived. 

Sauganer is famous for its chintzes and muslins, 
these being stamped in a variety of pretty' designs. 


lo. The Residency. 

This beautiful and palatial building is tho official 
residence provided b}' the Jaipur Darbar fur the use 
of the British Resident. It lies one mile to the south- 
east of the Railway Station. Tho oldest p.-n-t of the 
building was constructed some one hundred and 
eighty years ago by Jlaji Shree Ranawatji Sahiba, 
wife of the renowned Maharaja Sav/ai Jai Singh II, 
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the founrlei- of Jaipur and daughter of Maharana 
Aiuaisiiigh of Udaiji'iv. Hence the house and the 
surrounding gardens are known as the ‘ ]^Iaji-ka-bagh.’ 
JIadhosingji, who eventually succeeded to the Chief- 
shiji, was the son of ifaharaja Jai Singh II, by this 
Princess, and it is .said tliat it is here he was born (A.D. 
1731), and toon after removed from here to Udaipur 
by ]\Jahar.ina Amansingh, his maternal uncle, for fear 
of his being murdered b\* his elder half-brother 
Jliiharaja Isrisinghji. 

Captain J. Stewart was the first Political Officer 
to live in the Zdaji-kn-bagh. This was in 1821 A.D. 

Tlie original building forms the southern line of 
the present group and faces the Sahan Chahutra and 
the gate. This gate and the high masonry wall 
surrounding tlic inticr garden also formed j)arb of the 
original abode of the 3Iaji. The gateway is of great 
beauty being a copy of the famous gateway of 
Amber. The room-s forming the oast wing and the 
billiard -room have been added subsequently at 
different times. 

Dining the .'^v.-ige of Jaipur by Amir Khan and 
his Pimlarj froebooteis (A.D. 1817) the Maji-ka-Bagh 
formed the left of tlic cnem 3 '’s line, his right touching 
the hills to the eastward, while the Moti Dungri 
formed the centre. 
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THE STATE PUBLIC WORKS 
DEPARTMENT. 

Tms was started about 1860, under Colonel G. U. 
Price, of the Bomba 3 f Ann}*. Since 18C7 up to the 
ye.ar 1902, it has been under Colonel now Sir 
Swinton Jacob, IC.C.I.E., whoso services were lent b}' 
the Government of India. From 1873-78 he was 
assisted b}' the late Mr. T. W. Miles, and since 1896 
bj' iMr. G. E. Stotherd, A.3LI.C.E. 

Since 1902 ilr. Stotherd lias been in sole 
charge as Superintending Engineer. 

These Otiicerfj have been well assisted by the 
following Assistant Engineer.^, who have all done 
good work: Pandit Ghasi Kam (deceased), Lala Rup 
Chand, Babu K. N. Mukarji and Lala Indra Sahai. 

The following is a statement of e.vpcnditui’e from 
18GS up to 31st Augvist 1008. 

R-i. A. T*. 

Ol’iginal W^orks ... ... SojI-J-jO]? 3 -I' 

Repairs 36,08,171 11 3 

Miscellaneous Public Im- 
provements 71,29,002 8 0 

Irrigation ... ••• 7‘1,72,288 14 JO 

Establishment 15,27,151 5 11 

Work for other Slates ... 0,46,824 11 11 

Total ... 2,39,58,146 T~3 

Gas Works 12,59,034 11 5 

linarnb ... ... ••• 27,52,830 12 8 

GhaXdTot.VL ... 2,79,70,011 15 4 
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Roads There are about 287 luiles of metalled 

roads ia the State, vis., the Agra and Ajmer Boad 
runs cast and west through the State about 133 
miles in length ; the Jaipur and Tonk Boad about 
47i miles, and the road from Hindaun Boad Station 
on the E.-M. Kailway to Korauli about 43 miles. 

The metalled roads in the City and vicinity 
aggregate about 4/ miles. 

There are about 232 miles of unmetalled road in 
the State. 

Irrigation.— The number of Irrigation Works in 
the State under the management of the Public 
Works Department is 213 : — 

Completed ... ... ... 208 

■Works in progress 6 

The main distributaries vary in width from S to 
20 It. 

The aiiKUint of water considered sufficient to 
irrigate uuo acio is 100,000 c.lt., which allows for 
wastage. 

There are no perennial streams; every effort 
therefore has been made to bund up every drop of 
water, that falls in the rains, wherever it is pos- 
siblo to do so. 

The total capital cost of all the Avorks executed 
amounts to Rs. 05,09,591 and the total amount Avhicli 
it is estimated has been realised is Bs. 75,78,839-1-3 
up to 31st August 1908. 

The I’eturn on the outlay taken from the returns 
for the last year is Bs. 6,87,458, Avhich gives an 
average of about 10 per cent. 

f 
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It is llio poUc}' of tlic Durbar to add to their 
Irrigation "Worlis year by year, and fi'esh surveys 
and projects are continually being drawn up. I’lio 
benefits derived from tlie.se works {irc incalculable, 
and have been exemplified in the recent years of 
deficient rainfall. 

Those village tnnlc.s store up sudden and heavy 
falls of rain, which would otherwise run to waste 
and be lo.st to the State; they raise tin; level of 
saturation of the sub-soil in their vicinitj*, thus 
bonefitting all neighbouring wells: and help to 
prevent the population from leaving the country 
in times of scarcity. 

The larger Tanks have enough water to last over 
two yeans and in the .•smaller tank.s, when empty, the 
bed.s can be cultivated and produce good crops. 

A large number ol’ now Irrigation W’orks were 
taken in hand (hiring the famine of 1899 to 1900. 
Rs. 5,31,013 were spent on theso alone. 

The .average rainfall is .about 25 inches. In 1908 
it was only 22Tn. Deficient rainfall naturally 
militates against good returns from the Tanks; 
3*ct the average net profit during a long period 
of more or less drought ha.s been aliout per cent.; 
and the indirect benefit to the cultivators incalcul- 
able. In normal yeans the pr(»fits amount to 6 or 7 
per cent, and in some caso.s much more. 

There are instances on record when the largest 
works have boon filled by a .single day’s rainfall. 
This occured at Jlnochara in 1893, and at Chajiar- 
v.'ar.a in 1898. 

In the former case sufficient water was accumu- 
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lated in a single day to irrigate about 11,000 acres 
or approximatcl 3 ’ 1 7 square miles. In the latter casf>, 
the capacity of the I’ank being millions c.fl. 

sufficient to irrigate about 10,000 acres or 15 square 
miles, was impounded in a single day, which was 
also the only fall of inin of importance in that 
district during that year. 

The statement attached shews the initial cost 
of a few only of the works done, the .-iverago 
annual revenue realised and the total revenue 
realised. 


Statement xhotchig Initial Coat niid Jl^t'nine 
realised /fom the folloivhuj. 


1 

Comple- 

ted. 

i 

Initial 

Cost. 

1 Ur TO 1) AT),. 

-Vverago 

Animat 

ppvenue. 

X.\Mr.. 1 

I Tol.ll ICv- 1 
j pendilure.j 

Tolal 

Kcali'etl, 

1. Fnlcli iSagar 
T.ank ... 

187(5 


17,407 

1.8".n92 

3,512 

2. Khir Dam. . 

1877 

70,284 

l,19,2‘.'8 

1,72,209 


3. Mor.x .‘^.agar 

1S7.S 

81,S17 

l,S0.099 

9,3:6, IS,". 

31,101 

t, K a 1 c g h 
Sagar ... 

188:5 

2,07, Ul 

S.dO.OS? 

7,31,710 

29, '20^ 

3 Tori Sugar 

1887 

1 

i!,i3.o:;o 


09,P."3 

6. Doacliani . 

1.889 1 

2,79,.-5CS i 

3,49,992 

1 ,. 3 1,60.3 

22,71.7 

7. BiiinnJoiKJiiri 
ami Lew all 

1.S7S, 

IvS03 

\ 78,198 

1,70,821 

.'5,22,:527 

10,072 

supply out 
8. Cliapai'wai'a 

& 1897 
IS9.J j 

J 

4.3:{,025 

15, or, ,52." 

2.70. 5 r,t 

20.7.S1 

9. S a i n t li II 1 
Sugar 

1898 

i 

1,35,02»» j 

2 , 1 : 5 , 30:5 

1. 4(5.4 .‘,1 

5 1,0 to 

10. Ram gar h 
(Crostinvaitc 
Sugar) ... 

1902 


6,03,257 

.“1, 81, 4 14 

64,009 

11. M ozabnd 
Naya Sugar. 

1S72 

M,3G4 

18,297 

1.19,131 

3..309 
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The Water Works. — About 70 vears a»;o a 
mnsoniy dam GO ft. high was built in the Aman-c-Shnh 
Xulla, about li miles west of the citj', to supply the 
town witli ■water, n’he mislalco wa.s to put a masonry 
dam in .such soil; it would have answered no doubt 
well enough if tho bed and sides had been in rock, 
but in this loose sandy soil when the reservoir was 
nearly full the water got round the west abutment, 
and the dam was breached. 

The bate Maharaja Sewai Ram Singh who wit- 
nessed the catastrophe, described it as “the grand- 
est and most expensive iamas^ha ho had over soon." 

In 1SG7 when Lieutenant Jacob came here as Exe- 
cutive Engineer, the town depended for its drinking 
water upon iwclls in the city and in the suburbs, 
Tho water in nearly .all the wells in the city was 
more or less brackish. Owing to tlic position of 
Jaipur, no natural supply ni)peared jjossiblc, so it 
was decided to raise the -water by steam pumps, 
lo a ro.scrvoir on high ground, and let it gravitate 
to the c^tr 3 ^ 

As soon as the fe.asibilit}' of tho scheme was 
proved to the sati.sfaction of the Durbar, sanction was 
readily given to carrying out tli^ complete project. 
It was a froi: gifl. to the city by H. H. tho late Maha- 
raja Sewai Ram Singh. The waLr-r is pumped up to 
a height of 110 ft. into two .scrvico reservoirs which 
h.ave boon built on tho natural high ground; each 
reservoir is l.'JO'xlOO' and 15 ft, deep. The resei- 
voirs arc covered over ; iron h.arred openings are loft 
at the top and at the ends for ventilation. 

Tho water from one rciservoir is allowed to flow 
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through a 12" iron pipe to the city, while water 
is being pumped into the other. The bottom of the 
reservoirs is 50 ft. above the level of the main 
street, branch pipes are laid in all the principal 
streets and stand posts are erected at every street 
corner. 

The supply is constant day and night. Only 
those persons who have water laid on to their houses 
pay any water-rate, which is charged monthly, one 
rupee for the first tap and eight annas for every 
other tap. No water-rate is levied ou the City. 

The water was first supplied in 1874. 

After some years the supply of water, in the 
stream during the hot seasons, ran very short : a well 
was then sunk in the bed of the river with the hope 
of tapping the supply below ground ; and the water 
was raised by a deep well pump, but the yield was 
not sufficient. 

An earthen dam was then built across the 
nullah above the pumping station: the length is 
800 ft., the top width 30 ft. and the width at the 
bottom 400 ft., the height is 61 ft. It forms a 
solid horizontal roadway across the Nullah. It was 
begun in July 1884, and completed in 1885, and 
stops eveiy drop of water that comes from a drain- 
age area of 1 3 square miles. 

In Februaiy 1902, the reservoir dried 'up, 'but 
one-quarter to one-third of the normal supply of 
w'ater to the city was still supplied, by a supple- 
mentary dam of earth, below the main dam, to 
catch any leakage from it, and .aided by two large 
wells 20 and 25 feet diameter which had been sunk 
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in the bed of the reservoir, and were connected by a 
gallery with each other and with the outlet sUtice; 
b\it even this was nob sufficient. 

In 3896 the rains partially failed, and the rainfall 
of succeeding years being deficient, the bores of the 
public taps were reduced to })rcvenb waste. 

In 1899 the rains totally failed, and though 
the rainfall of 1.900 nas heavy, the Hoods brought 
down so much silt that the bed silled up 15 ft. 

In 1902 the reservoir which for sixteen 3 'carsliad 
never failed, dried up altogether; and 20 ft. of silt 
had accumulalcd over the original Nullah bed. 

In 190.5 tlic monsuoii faile<l, no w.'ilcr came into 
the reservoir, and it was necessary to take energetic 
measures to sujjply the eiiy. 

Zdr. iStotlierd, who was then .SupennLeiiding 
Engineer, decided to sink the t^\o existing wells 
in tlie reset voir much deeper, to between 50 and 
CO ft. below the present bed, and to sink eight more 
M’ells each of 20 ft. iutenial diametej" ainl 80 ft. 
a]»art to the tame level or deeper if necossaiy. 
9’hc whole chain of ten wells i.s connected by a 
ciiculnr inasoiny culvert of 0 IL 9 inches internal 
diameter, through which an IS-inch cast-iron suction 
jnain, reducing to 10 inches, is laid, with br.anchcs 
down into each well. Fx-oin this main the existing 
pumps arc able to dmw on the whole series at once, 
whether tlic reservoir i.s empty or whether it i.s fidl. 
The water is always clear and practically filtered, 
lilach well i.s pi'ovided with a hand-rail and stops 
inside aiul out, and the mouth is covered oxer to 
pre-vent eontaminatiun and keep the water free from 
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any vegetable gro-ivth. All the wells have been 
banked with earth outside. The connecting gallery 
is 524 ft. long, the pipe is laid on ashlar blocks so as 
to leave the joints clear ami enable the pipe to bo 
packed up in case of need. The arching is keyed 
with a.sh]ar in which rings are fixed to enable any 
pipe to be lifted at any time. 

The suction main runs in a continuous slope of 
about 1-inch per 100 ft. doionwards from the pumps 
to enable any leakage into the main from any cause 
to be drawn off without the possibility of an air 
lock forming in the main, and stopping the flow 
of water. 

An air vessel was placed on the highest j)oint of 
the main, and a small continuous ejector has been 
filled to the top of it, which works automatically 
day and night. 

The total length of the suction main is about 
],700 ft. 

This work was completed by February 1908, aiid 
until the monsoon of 1908, the city was entirely 
dependent on the supply from these wells. The daily 
consumption of water was 6,90,000 gallons, and taking 
the population to bo 160,000, comes to about 4-3 
gallons a head. 'I'lie water is raised at a cost of 
about 2’3 aunns or loss per 1,000 gallon.?. 

Jaipur Sewai-Aiadliopur Railway. — This is a 
Metro-Gauge line 73 miles long made by the Jaipur 
Durbar, branching off from the Sangauer Station of 
the R.-M, Railway to Sewai-Madhopur, the south-east 
corner of the State, where it joins the Nagda-Mutfcra 
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Broad-Gaugo line made by tbc B. B. and C.I. Railway 
Company. Ifc was snrvoyod anti can-ied out from the 
beginning to coniplotion by Mr. Sbotliord, assisted by 
one Assistant Engineer, Mr. Mukeiji. 

It rims through the centre of the southern 
portion of the Jaipur Stale, passing important places, 
viz., S.inganer, Sheodashpura, Ciiatsu, Nowai, Isarda, 
and Choutli-ka-Barwara. There arc fourteen large 
and fifty-six small bridges. 

The principal work on this railway is a bridge at 
the fifty-second mile, over the River Banas, where 
at this point in its course it drains an area of about 
14,000 square miles. The bridge consists of thirty 
spans of 6 ixt 3 ’'-fect girrlcm. It is 1,Q74 ft. long from 
face to face of abutments, and 65 ft. in height above 
the bed of the river at its deepest point, It is 
founded on rock. 

The Ilivor Bana.*( is nowhere bridged in this 
State, it is only fordable at certain points in the dry 
season, and is impassible during floods in the rains, 
except in largo flat-bottomed boats. The bridge 
therefore should prove very useful in providing 
communication ucros.s this large river; a footwa)’’ is 
provided. 

The line was inspected by tlic Ooverniuont 
Inspector of Kailwaj's, and was opened for trafiic 
on October 11th, 1907. 

Ui'ho most imiiertaut buildings which have been 
carried out by ibe P. W. D. ai’c; — 

The Albert Hall, — At the recpic.st of the late 
Maharaja Sewai Hum Singh, the King-Emporor when 
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he visited India as Prince of Walc’s* on the 6th 
Fobruaiy 1876, laid the Foundiiliou Stone of this 
building. 

The object was to have a pennauent memorial of 
the visit of his illustrious guest, to provide a suitable 
place fora Museum, and to have a place in the Public 
Gardens where visitor.^ at any time can tjikc shelter 
or rest. 

It was forinall}' opened by Sir Edward Bnulford, 
who was then A. G.-G., in i'ebrnary 1887. 

Local marbles, and marble froin Ajmer and 
Mckrana have been used in the decorative portions 
and in the floois. 

The endeavour luis been also to make the walls 

* 

themselves a Jluseum, by talang advantage of 
many of the bcantitful designs in old buildings near 
Delhi and Agra and elsewhere. In some caso.s lho.‘>c 
designs have been followed: or have in.spircd the 
workmen here. 

The total cost of the building was Ps. 5,10,036. 

The Mayo Hospital. — This was built by II. IJ. 
the latcMaiinvnja SewaiKura Singh to commemomte 
the visit of Lord 3tayo, the first Viceroy who came 
to Jaipur, lie laid the foundation sione, at the 
request of the Maharaja, ou the 14 th October 1870. 

The design aud woi’king dniwiTjgs wore pi’ejjared 
by Surgeon-Major DeP’abeck, I.M.S.. at that time 
Principal of the School of Art hero, but altera lions 
and additions have been made from time to time. 

It was opened by Lord Northbrook in 1875, 
who at the same time unveiled the statue his 
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pi'cdccessor which stands in the Piihlic Gardens 
close b}'. 

Including detached wards there is accommodation 
for about ] GO in-p.atients. 

Gas and water are laid on. There are batli- 
rooms, store-rooms, special wards; and a special 
operation room, separate from the main building, 
and a chamber for disinfecting clothes and bedding. 
A good di.spen.saiy and waiting pl:>ce for ont-patient-s 
is also provided. 

Cotton Presses. — Applications having been made 
bj' outsiders for jicnnission to erect Hydraulic Cotton 
Pre.sses at Jaipur, the Durbar considered it better for 
inauy^ reasons to erect State presses and to keep the 
matter in their own hands. 

Two of Nasmyth Wilson & Co.’s Steam Compound 
Hydraulic Baling and Finishing Presses were erected 
near the Kailway Station .at Jaipur in 1891, and at 
Hindaun Koad soon after; and when the cotton 
crop is good, these Presses give good rotnrns. 

5tonc and Marble Work. — Owing to the good 
white and colotu’cd marbles obtainable here and to 
the skilled workmen in Jaipur, much excellent Avork 
has been done in marble and stone of late years 
here. Altars, Arcades, Rorodoses, Fonts, Pnlpils, 
Lecterns, Tombstones, etc., have been designed — 
made and sent to many parts of India, 

Oas Works. — These Avero erected by order of 
H. H. the late SFaharaja Ram Singh, Avho gave the 
contract to a hir, Silbiger in 1878 
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The gas is made from crude kerosino oil. The not 
cost of maintenance is about Rs. 34,000 per annum. 
The cost of making tlio gas is about Tis. 7-lJrO per 
1,000 c. ft. 

The average number of jets lit daily is about 778. 

The streets, the Palace, the Church, the Residency 
and some of tlic public, and n few private houses, arc 
lib with gas. The revenue realised in 1908 was 
Rs. 4,099. 

Ram Newns Public Gardens. — These Cardens 
wore begun in ISGS by the order of H. II. the Into 
Maharaja Sewai Rani Singh t« piovidu employment 
for the poor of the city during the famine of that 
year. 

His object iu choosing this site, was to have 
tho Gardens close to the City gales, so that even, 
the poorest might bo able to lake adv.'ml.ago of 
them. 

Tho Gardens wore originally designed by Surgeon- 
Major DcFiibcck, I.JI.S., who was for .some time 
Principal of the .Jaipur School of Art, 

One section is set apart for wild animnlss. The 
ariarics for birds who feed on gnain, and for the 
meat-feeding birds, arc sepai-atc. Tho arnangement 
made for the happiness and comfort of tho birds is 
a pleasant feature. 

The cost of raainteimnco is about Rs. 14,000 per 
annum for the G.arden, and about Rs. 12,000 for the 
Zoological Section. This money is all however spent 
in the State, and nflords employment and amusement 
to many. 

! 
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The SODS of mails aro taken as apprentices and 
are taught gardening work ; also reading, writing and 
arithmetic in the Vernacular; and are periodically 
examined by the supervisor. 

The Maharaja’s Band plays in the Gardens one 
evening of the week. Seats are liberally provided 
all over the Gardens. 

There is an open-air G3'mnasium, a Cricket 
gi-ound, and a place for Football; but there is not 
enough space to meet all the demands. 

The Gardens arc popular, and it is a pleasing 
.sight of an evening to see the numbers who fre- 
quent them, and shew how well they appreeiato all 
that has been done for their pleasure and amusement, 






CHAPTER VI 


THE 5TATE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

The Jaipur Medical Department under a succession 
of able directors, ending with Colonel P. Durrell 
Pank, the present Residency Surgeon, has attained a 
high degree of usefulness and success, and the State 
is as proud of its medical institutions as the people 
are appreciative of the beneGts conferred on them by 
the Darbar who maintain them. 

In all there are 22 medical institutions main- 
tained by the State, viz,, the Mayo Hospital, the 
Lansdowno Hospital, three bmneh Dispensaries, two 
Jail Dispensaries and a Lunatic Asylum in Jaipur 
itself, and 14- dispensaries in the Distiict. Eight of 
the latter have been opened since the accession of the 
present Maharaja. There are also seven dispensaries 
maintained by nobles in their respective Estates. 

In all the Hospitals and Dispensaries of the State 
4,329 in-patients and 2,64,958 out-patients, or a total 
of 2,59,287, were treated during 1908. The total of 
1898 was 1,81,533. This striking increase not only 
speaks for the liberality of the Durbar, but reflects 
the highest credit on the management. The 
number of major and minor operations performed 
during 1908 was 1,284 and 8,995 respectively. 

The Mayo Hospital — ^The central and head- 
quarter institution is the Mayo Hospital which, for 
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the magnificence of its building, the perfection of its 
arrangements and the extensive nature of the -worlt 
done can have few rivals in Upper India. 

The foundation stone of the Hospital was laid in 
1870 by Lord Mayo. It .was opened in 1875 by 
Lord Northbrook, who also unveiled at the same 
time the statue of his predecessor, which stands in 
the Ram Newas Gardens close by. 

Including the detached wards, there is accommo- 
dation for 160 in-patients. During the year 1908, 
2,434 in-patients and 26,728 out-patients, or a total of 
29,162, wore treated. The average daily attendance 
of sick amount c 1 to 375’63, and 569 major and 1,107 
minor operations were performed. Among the major 
operations were 236 cataract operations and 38 
stone. 

The attendance of women and children is very 
large, being 41*79 per cent, of the whole. In all the 
institutions the average is 43*84 per cent. 

The Hospital has been provided with electric 
light, and an X-Rays apparatus is now in opera- 
tion. 

There is a class of 13 untrained dayis* who 
receive instruction in midwifery. Lectures are g^ven 
for two years, after which the batch is discharged and 
a new one is admitted. 

The Hospital budding was designed by Dr, dc 
Fabeck, and has been considerably extended in all 
directions. Gas and water are laid on, and there are 
excellent bathrooms, stores, special wards, a special 
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operation room separate from the main building, a 
chemical laboratory and a chamber for disinfecting 
clothes and bedding. The surgical ward and the 
operation room arc paved with marble. The treat- 
ment given is entirely free, and the in-patients arc 
dieted at the expense of the State. 

In the Lunatic Asylum there are at present 55 
male and 21 female inmates. 

Vaccination, — Upwards of 81,258 children were 
vaccinated in 1908 by 42 operators, an increase of 
22,790 vaccinations since 1898. 

Exclusive of the expenditure in the seven dis- 
jiensaries maintained by nobles, the average annual 
cost of the Jlcdical Department for the past ten years 
was Rs. 87,255. 

The institutions arc under the supervision of Lt,- 
Coloncl P. Durroll Panic, I.M.S., who is assisted by a 
staff of four graduates of the Calcutta and Lahore 
Itfedical Colleges, 81 Hospital Assistants, one qualified 
Female Assi.stant Surgeon and one fjualitied Female 
Hospital Assistant. 

Laiisduwnc Hospital. — In 1891 a large hospital 
called the Lansdowne Hospital was built, with 
accommodatiou for 25 in-patients. This Hospital is 
intended to serve as a Regimental Hospital for the 
Imperial Service Transport Corps, for the Escort of 
His Highness the Maharaja, and as a General Hos- 
pital and Dispensary for the numerous work-people 
employed in the Oottou Ih’ess, the Water-works and 
adjacent establishments, &c. 
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Sanitary Department. — In 1895 a Sanitar}' 
Department was instituted, with two inspectors and 
an office staff, and working in connection with it 
there is a Bacteriological Laboratory at the Mayo 
Hospital. 
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CHAPTER Ytl. 


EDUCATION IN THE JAIPUR STATE. 


The total number of schools of all sorts in the 
State, during the year ending 31st August 1909, 
was 1,135, with 31,524 scholars, as against 456 schools 
and 14,296 scholars in 1901-1902, a remarkable 
increase. 

There were two Colleges — the Maharaja’s College 
with nine Professors and 103 students, and the Sans- 
krit College with eleven Professors and 124 students. 
Detailed accounts of these will be given further on. 

The total number of Secondary schools was 36 
with 4,279 scholars on the rolls. Ten of the 
schools were Anglo- Vernacular and 26 Vernacular 
Schools. 

The Primary Schools for boys numbered 143 with 
6,353 scholars, and those for girls twenty with 1,246 
pupils. 

There were also five Technical and Industrial 
Schools with 432 scholars ; and the number of 
Indigenous schools was 936 with 18,939 pupils. 

The percentage of scholars to the sehoolage 
population, taking the latter at 15 per cent, of the 
total population, was 14*36 for boys, *66 for girls and 
7*9 for boys and girls taken together, while the 
figures for 1901-1902 were onl^^ 7*13 for boys, *38 for 
girls and 3*8 for boys and girls together. 
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Of the total number of pupils, 78‘5 per cent, 
were- Hindus. The rest were Mahomedans, Jains' 
and Christians in the proportion of 11*23, 9*57, and 
1*00 per cent., respectively. 

The total State expenditure on education during 
the year mentioned was Es. 83,403, details of which 


given below : — 

Rs. 

Maharaja’s College 

... 26,570 

Maharaja’s Collegiate School 

... 9,536 

Sanskrit College 

... 6,557 

Sanskrit Collegiate School 

... 1,900 

Chandpol School ... 

... 3,073 

Girls’ Schools 

... 6,184 

Eajput School 

... 2,252 

District Schools 

... 13,841 

Inspection 

... 2,656 

School of Arts 

... 8,064 

Aid to Jain Schools 

600 

Rozindari and other Funds 

... 2,170 

Total 

... 83,403 


The following Colleges and Schools which are 
located in Jaipur City require separate notice. 

The Maharaja’s College. — The Maharaja’s Col- 
lege was the first Public School opened in the State. 
It was established in 1844 during the minority of 
Mahara.ia Ram Singh at the instance of Colonel 
Ludlow, the then Political Agent at Jaijmr. Its 
object was to impart to the people of Jaipur, the 
rudiments of English education along with a know- 
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ledge of the Vernacular. .Shortl}* afLorwnrds Sanslcrifc 
and Hindi Classes were added. In 1SC5 the College 
was reorganised by the late llao Bahadur ICanti 
Chandra Shikerji, C.I.E., who had then just been 
appointed Head blaster, and its success as an educa- 
tional establishment of the highest class m.ay be 
said to date from this period. In 1867 it .sent up its 
firet batch of candidates for the Entrance Examina- 
tion of the Calcutta University. In 1873 it was 
raised to the F. A. Standard of that University and 
so became a second-grade College. When the Uni- 
versity of Allah.abad \vas founded in 1888, the Jaipur 
College was afliliatod to it up to the B. A. Standard, 
but the B. A. Classes were not actuall}' opened until 
Jul}’ 1890. In 1891 it sent nj) its first candidates 
for the B. A. degree of the Allahabad University, 
three of th(? candidates being successful. In 1897 
the College was .also affiliated to the Calcutta Uni- 
versit}’ .as a first-grade College, and it obtained its 
first Jl. A. degree of that University in the following 
year. In 1-900 the University of Allahabad recognis- 
ed the. College as qualified to teach vip to the B.Sc. 
Standard. The College Laboratory contains man)* 
good in.strumcnts and npj)lianccs, and these arc being 
steadily added tb and brought up to date. Thus a 
In'gh class Science education can bo given. Indeed 
the College may boast of being at present the onlj'- 
first-grade College of the Allahabad Ujiiversity in all 
BajpuLana, teaching the highest standards of the 
University both in Arts and Science. 

The results obtained by the College during the 
last two decades are shown as follows : — 
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The education given is frt>e, nail the College is 
open to all classes of JTis Jliglincs''’ siihjcets. There 
is a staff of nine Professors, and the studcnls on the 
rolls minibor lOil. The expcrulit are flaring the year 
ending 31st August 190f' nnionnted to lip. 20, ”>70. 

Connected with the Miihm-ain’R College ore the 
GoVrtjiatc School with 71-1 student^; the Ohuvilpol 
Branch School witli 123 stiiilents. ami the Bajpul 
/School with 1.J sttidents. Tlie fir.st two an* High 
Sehools teaching np to the M.atncniaiion St.nndard 
of the Allahabad University, and the third is a 
special institution for the instmetioa of the sous of 
the Noble.s of the State. 


The 5an.skrtl College, — This institntioji, tvhich 
was founded in 1852. has now a st.aff of eleven 
Profos.sor.s and 124 .schol.nrp. The object is to 
give to Bralunins only a rognlnr eoni-pe of iiiPtnic- 
tion in all branche.s of Sanskrit learning, I'iz., 
Gmmmar, Philology, Philo'^ophy. Logic, Literature, 
Mathematic.':, Astronomy, Medicine, the Vcda.s and 
Vodic Liteiiitiuv ■, and the titles of Acharva Shasiri 
and Upailhyay*' are conferred on snecc,::.':fiil sludoutp 
after sj'stematic c.xnininntions conducted hv eminent 

Notk. Acliarya i*: tliu ln|;]iect tlrgrrc ubtaiiu*cl, next in rank 
conics the Sli.aPtri, and llin lowest i- Hip Uimdliyay. 
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Sanskrit scholars from Benares and Calcutta. The 
annual expenditure is Rs. 6,557. 

Girls’ Schools. — ^The first Girls’ School in Jaipur 
was established by His Highness Maharaja Ram Singh 
in 1867. This school which is now known as the Jai- 
pur Central Girls’ School, met with many difficulties 
during its early existence arising from popular pre- 
judice, But as the usefulness of female education 
began to be understood, the opposition gradually sub- 
sided, and the school was more largely attended. In 
1875 three Branch Schools were opened, vis., at Ghat 
Darwaza,Gangapol and Huthroi,and in 1877 a Branch 
School was opened at Amber. All these schools are 
maintained by the State. In 1898 the first Girls’ 
School under private management, now know as Jain 
Sarasvati Pathshala, was opened at Jaipur by the 
Jain community. In 1903 the Presbyterian Mission 
opened a Girls’ School at Sambhar. In 1904 another 
Jain Girls’ School known as Kanya Pathshala, was 
established at Jaiisui’. During the year ending 31st 
August 1909, eleven new private Girls’ Schools were 
opened, four in the Jaipur City, by the Jains, four by 
the Seths at Ramgarh, Mandawa, Fatehpur and 
Chirawa respectively, and three by the Missions. The 
establishment of these Private Schools indicates a 
growing desire for female education among people, 
the Jain community taking the lead in the 
matter. 

Thus during the year ending 31st August 1909, 
there were five Girls’ Schools maintained by the State 
with 6l6 puplis on the rolls and an average daily 
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.ittcndanuu of ;{()!. ‘I'Ho ol a SnjK-rin- 

iciidoul, 3lii-s K. Tloinhu;. hiuI 

Mislics-ic.s. 

'I’iH' ciirnfiilmiiof t!»>o Si-iui *!' hjcIihI*',- •.‘loiurn- 
lary iiluLMlinain Hiiali, I'nlti, Antljini-li<*, ( 

Iniiian Ilif'toiy and Xi.*'-*?!* -v»orl.. 

Tlio total Stnl*- • xp tulil»u>‘ w.. ll . <5,1 SJ. 

A*! aliiMiIv iiiilioat* d tli- iv an- lift' Cn Piivat- 
GirK •'^choolji with <52'' "irl- on tin, i\di-< .Hid ni\ 
n\cr.t;,'o daily nU' iai.uiro f‘f lid. 






CHAPTER Vni 

INDUSTRIES OF THE STATE. 

Jaipur is noted for the skill of its artisans and the 
beautiful work they turn out. Since the foundation 
of the City, two centuries ago, the Ruling Chiefs 
have alwa 3 's given gprcat encouragement to arts and 
industries, 'and Jaipur ranks first among the States 
of Rajputana and Centml India for the variety and 
excellence' of its productions. 

The' following are some of the art manufac- 
tures : — 

WaiercolovA' Pai'nti'ng'.—Pictaves of Kings, 
Princes, Queens, mythological deities, native ladies 
in various costumes, avatars, buildings, and other 
scenes of Mahabharat and Bhagwat Purans. Price 
varying from Re. 0-6 to Rs. 2-8 per each piece. All 
modern works. 

Pottery in Porcelain — Consisting of jars, vases, 
surahis, goblets, tiles, flasks, lotas, trays, teapots 
and chamhoos, of all kinds and of a variety of colours 
and patterns. Price varying from Re. 0-8 to Rs. 6 
per piece according to the size, glaze and drawing, 
and design in colours. 

Brass-worJc — Consisting principally of bazar 
shapes. Water vessels, drinking cups, cooking uten- 
sils, spittoons, water bottles in zinc, idol thrones, and 
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shrines, &c. Price varying from Ee. 1-5 to Es. 3-8 
per seer, according to the quality and the Avork done. 

Carving in Stone (small articles on Jj/)— -Consist- 
ing of mythological figures and deities and avatars 
in white marbles : also figures of animals, snakes, 
dogs, &c. Price varying from Ks. 2 to Rs. 26, 
according to work on each specimen. Marble cups 
and trays and drinking vessels. Price varies from 
Re. 0-6 to Rs. 4. 

Damascening on Metal — Consisting of goblets, 
and damascened arms, sword-hilts, trays, including 
also Tehnishan work, in gold and silver. Price 
varying from Rs. 3 to Rs. 35 per each specimen. 

Lacquer and Painer-mdchd and Painted Toys 
in Wood — Consisting of figui'es of elephants with 
hoiadalts, horses, camels and other animals. Idol 
swings and thrones and figures of men and women 
and other playthings in lacquer as well as in painted 
wood. Price varies from one anna to Rs. 3. 

Cotton Print (Sanganir) — Consisting of Sanganir 
and Bugru chintzes, handkerchiefs, neckties, sheets, 
mantelpiece borders, scarfs, coloured yellow, green, 
hliie, pink, and black and white: also bedcovers and 
dujpaias. Price varying from Re. 0-12 to Rs. o 
per piece, according to the fineness of cloth, colour 
and other excellencies. 

Jaipur Coloured Olollis (Ckoondrics) — Consist- 
ing chiefly of turbans and tied cloth sarees or scarves 
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called clioondri, breast clotilis, and pavdirauga 
lahriyas, and variegated scarves. Price varies from 
Be. 1-S to Rs. 6 per piece. 

Jaipiiv Lurries. — Price varies from Re. 1-4 to 
Es. 3 medium size. Current rate, Re. 1 per square 
yard. 

Malpura Fclis. — Consisting of bedcovers, floor 
mats, namdak ghoogies or rain protector.*, horse 
saddles, prayer rugs, round table mats, bathroom 
mats, all in felt. Price varies from Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 16 
each. 

JaipvA' Enamel JciveU&i'y. — All sorts of native 
jeweller^', and lockots, breast pins, brooches, scent 
phials and boxes, trays, attardans, <C'C. The ordinary 
enamel specimens vary between Rs. 28 and Rs. 28 a 
tola. Ordinary charges for enamelling Rs. 2 a tola, 
plus weight of the gold. 

Gold Jcivcllery. — The workmanship varies be- 
tween 4 annas to Rs. 2 a tola, plus the value of 
the gold. 

Silver Jewellery. — Half-anna to eight annas, and 
Bometiraos one rupee a tola. 

New Arms and Weapons, — Swords, daggers, 
knives, shields, battle-axes, helmets, and other 
weapons. 'Price varying between Rs. 2 to Rs. 10 
per specimen, according to quality. 




CoUectimi of Feasant Jewellery . — Complete set 
in base metal, zinc and German silver, available for 
two rupees. 

Garnets and Gi’yatal — Consisting of garnet 
necklaces, aquamarina and crystal necklaces, and 
other stones, 
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MINERALOGY. 

The greater part of Jaipur belongs to what has been 
termed from the principal feature in it, the Aravali 
Geological region. 

The rocks, which underlie the sand, and those 
which crop out above it, belongs to the crystalline 
and transition series, in which to the j)rcsent day no 
fossils have been discovered, and consequently -their 
age has not been determined. 

The Vindh3'an rocks, from which the red sand- 
stone of the Agra and Delhi forts was taken, touch 
them in the Hindaun district, and are posterior to 
them in age. The Vindhyan system is supposed to 
be older than the old red sandstone of Great Britain, 
or the Laurontain rocks. 

The soil is made up of the debris of theso rocks, 
and towards the east of alluvium, or earth deposited 
from water, and of sand blown up, it is thought, from 
the western seas. 

In many places the earth is covered mth a saline 
efHoreseuce known as “rob,” which is injurious to 
cultivation. On the reh soil the j)henomenon of the 
mirage is often seen. 

There aro numerous salt sources in the State 
besides the Sambher lake. 

Kankar, a concretionary carbonate of lime, of 
which Indian roads are so often made, is another 
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product found in abundance in Jaipur. The lime in 
the kankar is of great value in agriculture, especially 
in the cultivation of cotton. 

Many valuable building stones are quarried in 
Jaipur territory. Examples of them in the rough 
and carved state will be found in the Jaipur Museum. 

A little sandstone comes from Hindaun near the 
Bharatpur and Karauli border. 

Valuable marbles are obtained from the quarries 
* of Bassi and Raialo in the north-east. Enormous 
slabs of mica schist, up to 30 feet in length, from the 
hill of Bhankri, close to the town of Dausa, are used 
throughout Jaipur for roofing purposes. The stea- 
tite, from which the Agra t 05 ’^s are made, is also, Mr. 
Racket says, obtained from the Hindaun district of 
Jaipur. Although the State is not rich in mineral 
wealth, copper, cobalt, and iron, especially the first 
two, have been obtained in paying quantities near 
Khetri. The scarcity of fuel is the chief difficulty in 
working the ores. 

Garnets of the best kind, the finest in the world, 
it is believed, are found in the Rajmahal hills near 
Banas, and beryl is also obtained. . 


Note.— Tills article has boon contributed by Colonel P. Durrell 
Pank, Residency Surgeon in tFaipur, 
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CHAPTER X. 


MISSIONS. 

There are two Missions located in Jaipur: one 
belonging to the United Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland and the other Roman Catholic. Besides 
their mission work proper, the Missions do much 
medical and educational work in the State, the 
Darbar willingly acquiesces in and even encourages 
their presence, and their members form a welcome 
addition to the European community of Jaipur. 

The Mission of the United Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland was begun by Ur. Valentine in 1866 in 
Jaipur. Dr. Valentine left the Mission in 1880. 
The Rev. John Traill came to Jaipur to be the 
colleague of Dr. Valentine in 1872, and remained in 
Jaipur. till be died this yc.ar, regretted by all. The 
Rev.- G. Macalister, D.D., joined the Mission here in 
1876, and is still in Jaipur. The Mission is now 
called The United Free Church of Scotland Mission. 
According to last report there is a Chidstian com- 
muirity in Jaijjur and the out-station of Sambhar of 
244f persons among whom there are 137 communicants. 
In the High School register, Jaipur, there are 131 
names and 70 on the roll of the Anglo- Vernacular 
School, Sambhar. The boys on the roll of the Verna- 
cular Schools are 215. Attached to the Mission there 
are generally three European ladies who do zanana 
work. 
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The Catholic Mission in Jaipur is one of the most 
ancient in northern India. .We find that there -were 
Catholic priests here in the beginning of the 18th 
Century. 

Bernouilli (Vol. II, Part I, page 54) says that in 
1726 the Rajah of Jaipur, Sawai Jai Singh, secured the 
services of two Bavarian Jesuits — Anthony Gabels- 
perger and Andrew Strobel who camo out from Ger- 
many at the Rajah’s own expense. It was with the 
assistance of these learned men and other Jesuits 
that Jai Singh made himself a great name among 
astronomers and was able to correct the astronomical 
tables of De la Hire and leave as a monument of his 
scientific conquests lists of stars known to astronomers 
by the name of “ Tij Mohammed Shahi ” — “ Tables of 
Mohammed Shah the then Emperor of Delhi.” 

Some of the present Catholics trace back to 
the same period the settling of their ancestors in 
Jaipur. 

But further particulars on the work in Jaipur of 
these early missionaries are missing. 

In the middle of the last century, Jaipur was 
without a resident priest and was visited from Agra or 
Nasirabad. 

In 1873, the late Mahaiiya granted to the A^r nh- 
bishop of Agra the plot of ground near the south- 
eastern gate of the City, where the chapel now 
stands. 

In 1892, Jaipur was detached from the Agra 
Mission and included in the new mission of Rajpu- 
tana and Malwa with head-quarters at Ajmer and 
entrusted to the French Capuchins. 
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The last census gave for Jaipur the total of 108 
Catholics, distributed as follows : — 

Eurasians 54 

Goanese 7 

Hindustanis 47 

Adjoining the chapel is St. Joseph School with 30 
free boarders — mostly Bhils. These boys are trained 
as Catechists and Sclioolmasters and intended to be 
used in the cajjacity of general helpers to the 
missionaries working among the Bhil tribes of 
Central India. 

Staff — Eov. Father Hippolytus, O.C. 

Rev. Father Benedict, 0.0, 

Rev. Brother Eustace, O.C. 

The Jaipur Darbar contributes a monthly allow- 
ance of Rs. 60 towards the support of the Chaplain, 
All other c.xpcnses arc defrayed by the Superior of 
the Rajputana Mission. 
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THE METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATORY. 

This institution ranks as a first class Meteorolo- 
gical Observatory, and it was erected and fitted out 
at considerable cost by the Jaipur State. The late 
Maharaja first opened an observatory within the 
Palace grounds, but as the site was unsuitable, the 
institution was removed in January 1881 to its 
present site near the Residency Surgeon’s house 
where the conditions are more characteristic of the 
surrounding country. Reports of all observations 
recorded are sent to the Government of India, and as 
according to Mr. Blandford, Jaipur occupies probably 
the most continental position in the Peninsula, they 
are doubtless valuable. Each morning throughout 
the year observations taken at 8 o’clock are tele- 
graphed to the Simla and Bombay Meteorological 
Departments. 

Observations are made every six hours of all the 
usual instruments, which are placed in a shed open at 
the sides. The temperature of the soil on the surface 
is also read by the three observers, who form the 
staflf. An improved Osier’s anemograph has for 
twenty-eight years given a continuous record of the 
velocity, force and direction of the wind, as well as 
of the rainfall, by means of brass pencils which 
make traces on metallic j)aper placed on a revolving 
drum moved by clockwork. 
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The n»Tinfl1 expenditure is about Es. 3497. His 
Highness the Maharaja, -who is much interested in 
the institution, constantly consults the daily register 
which is sent to him. 

Simple meteorological observations are also 
recorded at the various dispensaries in the district 
and reported to the head-quarter station at Jaipur. 

The principal instruments used in the Observatory 
are : — 

Ordinary Instrujients. 

Portions barometer by Casella. 

Standard thermometer by Casella. 

Dry bulb thermometer by Casella. 

Wet bulb thermometer by Casella. 

Dry Maximum by Negrette & Zambra. 

Diy Minimum by Negrette & Zambra. 

Wet Minimum by Negrette & Zambra. 

Sun thermometer by Solomon & Co. 
Thermometer on grass by Solomon & Co. 
Eain-gauge by Syraun. 

Nephe and cope by Fineman. 

Sunshine recorder by Negretto & Zambra. 
Surface thermometer by Casella. 

Automatic Instruments. 

Osier’s anemograph by Black & Murray. 
Bine’s pressure tube anemometer by E. W. 
Munro. 

Barograph by Eichard Preres. 

Thermograph by Richard Preres. 
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RELIGIONS. 

A STRIKING feature of Jaipur is the number and 
variety of its temples. There are over one thousand 
temples, and the city and its people are famed for 
their piety, much as Benares, Brindaban, &c., are 
famed. The rulers too have always been piously 
inclined; but notwithstanding this they have .also 
been noted for the broad tolerance displayed towards 
other creeds. There are thus many religions repre- 
sented in Jaipur, the Mahomedans alone numbering 
one-fifth of the whole population. The majority of the 
Hindus are Vaishnawas or believers in Vishnu and 
his different incarnations. Vishnu, the Preserver, is 
one of the Hindu Trinity or God-head. Next come 
the Shaivites or followers of Shiva, the destroyer, the 
third of the Trinity. Then rank the Shaktus or the 
devotees of Shakti (or Devi), the wife of Shiva or 
Mahadeva. After these may be mentioned in point 
of numbers the Jains, the Dadupanthis, Jogis and 
Sad bus (of different sects) and the Arya Samajis. 

The following is a brief description of the sects of 
Hindus to be found in Jaipur: — 

I. The Vaishnawas. 

These believe in Vishnu as being the Lord Creator 
and Preserver of the universe. As idols they have 
the image of Vishnu with his wife Lakshmi repre- 
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sented as lying down on Sheslm the great many- 
hooded serpent floating on endless oceans and. from 
whose navel shoots out the prime lotus bearing on its 
blown flower the god Brahma with his four mouths 
and four hands each holding one of the four Vedas. 
They also worship Ramchnndra and Srikishna the 
incarnations of Vishnu, and their images are also 
worshipped. There is also Ratria, the Pnnee of 
Ayodh 3 'a and the most virtuous and powerful Prince 
of ancient India in whose heroic praise the great epic 
the Eamayan is sung, and whose laws and precepts 
are followed to this very day. He is w'orshipped with 
his wife Sita (incarnation of Lakshami), and some- 
times grouped with his younger brother Lakshman 
and his faithful devotee the groat Hanuman, who 
helped him in conquoiing Cej’lon. Hanuman is also 
worshipped separately, and many shrines and temples 
in Jaipur are dedicated to him. Kama or Eamchandra 
is the great ancestor of the Kuchhaw'a Eajputs of 
w'hom the Maharaja of Jaipur is the head. The 
Vaishnawas (followers of Rama) are distinguished 
for the purity of their lives. They wear two white 
or 3 'ellow vertical marks with red or yellow in 
them The follmvers of Krishna use another .and 
thinner mark thus (J" with a round dot inside it. 
They also wear Malas (rosaries) of the Tulsi plant, 
lotus seeds, &c. There are four principal Saraprad- 
a}'.as or sects of Vaishnawas, viz., (1) Eammijas, 
(2) Nimmarkas, (3) Madhwas, (4) Gokulasthas. 
The followers of all are to be found in Jaipur. The 
Nimmarkas are the oldest sect but in point of 
numbers the Madhwas and Gokulasthas rank Amt. 
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The Rainawats and Ramnamlis with their different 
offsets, as the Kavirpanthis, &c.. belong to the first- 
named sect. Their chief shrines in Jaipur arc those 
in the Galta and that of Baknandji, Kamchandraji, &c. 

The principal qa.di, or scat of Guru, is at Rewasa, 
a town in Jaipur, wliilc their most important shrines 
in Jaipur are those of Shreeji and Gopalji. 

Tlic Madhwas are divided into different classes 
and have their principal seats in Bengal, Orissa, 
Muttm, Brindaban, &c. 

In Jaipur the temples of tire Goria section are 
those of Govindji in the Palace, Gopinathji in 
Puranibusti and Binodi Lirlji, &e., near the Tripolia. 
Pilgi'ims from Bengal and other places visit these 
shrines and are lai’gely supported by the State. 

The Gokulasthas’ big shrines do not iioav exist 
in Jaipur, though there were two formcrlj*; one 
Gokuleshji is now at Kotah ; and the other, iladan- 
mohanji, now at Kama. The shrine ol Govardhari- 
nathji in the Haw’a Mahal is the only shrine of this 
sect at Jaipur. The seven principal gcidin oi’ scats 
of this sect arc the two named above, and five others, 
Mathurc.sh and Vithalnath at Kotah, Dw'arlcanath 
at Kanki’oli (Udaipur), Srinnthji and Kaw-anitpriya 
at Nathdwam. 

The Ramanuji.s arc worshippers of Rama, wdiilo 
the three others (Nimmarkasi, Madhwas and Gokulas) 
are worshipiiers of Krishna, and show very small 
differences. Rama or Krishna is the impersonation 
of the “Purush” or the First Power, and Sita or 
Radha that ol “Prukriti" or “Maya," Nature or 
illusioui They both are eternal and the prime causc.3 
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of the oi-igin, e.xistcncc anti final disappearance of the 
universe. Salvation is obtained by devotion to those 
and by leading a pure, unblotlcd life. These cults 
are famous for the regularity and punctuality of their 
daily worshi]), the rich offerings 1.0 their deities, .•uid 
festivities observed on the holy days dedicated to 
each. 

A section of the Jsinnnarhas also seivc as a 
Militia in Jaipur, and arc sttrtioncd in Toruwati; they 
look like the Nagaa of the Dadupanthi sect. 

Originally all these sects had no distinction of 
castes : any man who was converted a Vnishnava Avas 
regarded as a bi'Other, and even now the same law is 
folloAvod with more or less force though the caste 
system has o.xei’cised its influence, so that Brahmans 
ha\o got the predominance in all inattci-s. While 
taking the Slahaprasad (the edibles bisted and 
approved by the Lord), all members of the sect can 
sit at the same place as members of the grand Bi’othcr- 
hood, no matter to what caste they holong, and are 
purified by the ceremony. 

For many centuiie.s a A’ury great controversy 
existed betAvoen the VaishnaAA'.a.s and the Shaivitos 
(followers of MahadcA'a). but time has gradually toned 
down the bitterness of feeling, and now each sect 
reverences the deity proper to the other as avoII as 
his own. 

2. Shaivites. 

The Shaivites are the believers in Shiva (the 
blessed), als 6 called MahadcA'a (the great god), the 
third destroyer of the Hindu Triad. He is repre- 
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scnti'il with Llie \ ctlas as “Hmlni" tlicj lorriblo and 
ill the Puranas as the “Merciful.” He is an imper- 
sonation of the Ma jesty .and Wrath and Power of God 
anil i.s worshijiped mostly in the form of a “Linga,” 
a long cylindrical emblem representing the form of 
the universe. This “ Linga or “ Pind ’’ is firm and 
immovable and .should not be removed from the 
place where it i.s erected. The Ijinga image is .sur- 
rounded 1 j 3' the images of Parvati, wife of Shiva ; 
Gauiish (god of fortune) son of Mnliadevu ; Kartik 
(gorl of war), another .‘■•on of Jlahadeva ; the Nandi or 
Nandia (the bull) who carries Mah.adcva; .also Sinhn 
(the lion) on whom J’arvati ride.s. Ollbrings and 
worship take jilaeo generally in tlie mornings and 
evening.^. The merciful “liholanath" (another 
c'pilhct of Shiva) is plvai^cd with a sim]>le pouring of 
w.iler with siucoie devotion of a worshipiior, and 
grants what i.s desired by him. Tn principle, .sah’a- 
tion i.s obtained by assiduous devotion and modita- 
tiou and le.arling a life of pure morality acconling to 
the injunctions of the codes, 

3. 5IiaktdS. 

Parvati (also e.rllod Dciu or Mala) is another 
name of Shakti, whose fol!owcr.s form the sect of 
Sliaktas, Jn.st as in Vaishnawas there is a class who 
believe Lukshmi (wife of Vishnu) to be the only 
Adorable Deity who can save man, so this sect of 
Shakta.s is only an offset from the main stock of 
Shaivites and believe that Devi w Uic only object 
worthy of worship and cap.'ible of granting salvation, 
&;c. She is also woishippi’d under tho name of 
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Kali or Mahivljali and has her shrine at Amber where 
she is known by tlic name of Devi (the goddess 
of the slab). A goat is sacrificed to her every morn- 
ing, and lior imago, with eight hands riding on a 
lion and killing the demon ciillcd Mahisasur, is most 
awe-imposing. Her famous shrines are at Calcutta 
and K^agarkot (in the Himalayas). The influence of 
this sect is evinced in there being in every family of 
all Hindu creeds one household or family Devi or 
Mala called also Kiila Devi, who is gcnerall}' wor- 
shipped twice in the j-car with great festivities. 
The Kiila ].)cvi of the Kachhawas is Jaimvai, whose 
principal shrine is near Kamgarh about ten miles to 
the north-cast of A.inbcr. J ust as there are differ- 
ent names, incariiiitions and forms of Vishnu and 
Malindova, so are tliorc of Pnrvati. Xava Dttrgns 
(nine gotldosses), also called JMnvalis, arc the nine 
different deities of the sect, and according to the 
Tantric system the J)ovis have the power to assume 
any of thcbc forms to help her duvotoes. The Shak- 
tas and Shaiviics conjointly have another class called 
the Dam J\largui>, who believe that salvation can be 
obtained by the use of ps^'chic forces through their 
own peculiar mcthttds, in whicli the nse of JlnntKis, 
wines, flesh, fish, and woman is necosstiry. There arc 
still a few of them to bo found in Jaipur. 

4. Qartpatas. 

Ganesh, the god of fortune and success, is also 
woi'shipped separately, and his followers arc called 
Ganpatas and are to be found in numbci's towards 
tho Deccan, but some people in every i)ai*t of India 
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belong lo this sect. But what is worth noticing is 
the fact that this god is worsliippcd by every Hindu 
to whatever sect he may belong, Gancsh is wor- 
shipped first of all other gods of the Hindu Pantheon, 
and at the beginning of every great undertaking, and 
Ins image is placed at the top of every door in a 
niche and worshipped cither every day or once a 
year on the dale of his birth (in September), His 
image can easily be known by his elephant head and 
four hands and the mouse (the emblem of his vehicle) 
underneath, and also his two female attendants called 
Ridh (fortune) and Sidh (success). A discerning 
eye can easily undcratand the hidden meaning of this 
concrete representation, (janesh is "intellect,” the 
elephant having the biggest bead, atul head being the 
centre of hrain power; only a high degree of intelli- 
gence can secure fortune and success, and they are 
shown in the female attendants. 'I’hc four hands are 
the usual part of .a god’s body showing him to be 
double or fur ahead of humanity ; the mouse, restless, 
quick and vigilant, indicates the mind that never 
rests, and the penetrating liabit of tlic animal fairly 
represent penetrating powers of big brains from which 
uothing is hid. There is a vciy big statue of Ganesh 
at jMoti Doongri, the hill to the south of tlie city, 
about a mile from the Residency, and there arc other 
noted temples in the city and on the hills. The 
elephant’s head is stated in mythology to have been 
placed on Ganesh by his father Mahadeva, at the 
request of the mother Parvati, in place of the real 
head that was cut off by the father in a fury and 
was lost. 
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• • S. 5anras. 

These are worshippers of tlje sun-god who is 
called Surya (or Surajji). He is the manifestation 
of the Divine light and is represented as driving a 
brilliant chariot drawn by twelve white horses, his 
driver being the lame Arana (the twilight). Surya 
was the first ancestor of the Eajputs, called after him 
Sujyabansis (solar race); the Kachhawas are of 
this class. The temples of the Sun are many in 
Jaipur, the most noted is that on the Galta hill to 
the east of Jaipur. 

Jains. 

The Jains are also Killed Sarawayis (correctl)’’ 
Shrawaks). They amount to about half a lae in 
population and form an important factor in the official 
and comniercial classes in Jaipur. Thei'O are many 
noted temples of Jains throughout the City and 
districts. 

There are two important sub-divisions of them in 
Jaipur ; called Digambaris, who are generally called 
Srawagis ; Setamharis, laiowa popularly as Osivals. 
The former are more numerous. 

The Jains believe in the twenty-four Jinas, also 
called TirthanJears or Arhataa (like the twenty-four 
Avatars of the Hindus), meditation on which is helpful 
in obtaining Nirivan or salvation. According to 
them Time, Sjiaec, Soul, Matter and Action QCarma) 
are eternal, and the relation of the soul and action is 
inseparable until the soul obtains salvation, or is freed 
for ever, from the effect of action by religious practices, 
self-denial, and mental absorption, &c. They uphold 
the belief in transmigration veiy rigidlj', and are total 
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fibstuiGcrs from the use of flesh and wine. Knowledge 
(Cr?/a'?j.)is held in highest respect,and7farma. or action 
is the watchword of their philosophy. Their guiding 
principles are not to sacrifice any animals, and 
so the}' deny tenets of the Vedas which advocate 
sacrificial rites. They do not believe in the creative 
power of God, and suppose the universe as self- 
existing and self-developed. 

One of their Tirbhankai’s, Mahavirswami, was the 
contemporary of Budha and was the first to develop 
the religion. 

Their religious books are in Sanskrit, Prakrit and 
Pali and also in Hindi. Almost every temple has got 
a libi'iiiy, and the greatest care is taken by the com- 
munity to preserve their temples so that they are to 
be found less neglected than those of the Hindus. 
Parasnath, Neminath .and Rishabhnath are the more 
popular Jinas, and generally worshipped. They deny 
the teachings of the Brahmins. Their mythology is 
for the most part more dogmatic and extravagant 
than that of the Hindus. They have got systems of 
gods, domi-gods, devils and sorcery like the ordinary 
Hindus. They keep rigid fasts, and are strict in 
worship. They believe that there arc two suns and 
> I moons 

There is a class of Jains called Dhundias who are 
very austere monks. . They dress in white, keep 
one or two pots. They use a cotton broom and wear 
a bandage on the month to save insect life, and walk 
bare-footed and never use a conveyance. Razors for 
shaving are forbidden, and the hair is plucked out 
with the hands. 
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They are a community with no caste system, but 
now do not proselytize, though originally they were 
formed out of different castes and creeds. 

Tho charitable habits of the Jains are proverbial, 
and they are the most, innocent and intelligent of the 
inhabitants of India from a rcHgiotis and intolloctnal 
point of view. 

Time has altered their rules somewhat, and their 
religions and m.arriage fimctions arc in ncoordance 
with Brail minism for the most part though there arc 
some exceptions to this rule. 

10. Dfldupanthis. 

Most of the Dadupanthis form an important 
militia of the Jaipur State and are called Nngas. 

They are the followers of Dndu, a Hindu divine 
of Ahraedabad, who flourished from 15*14 A.D. to 
1G04 A.D. in the Jaipur State, and founded by his 
marvellous teachings a monotheistic order of followers 
who practise celibacy and are noted for thoir austere 
lives. 

He, like Kabir and Nanak, was a reformer of note, 
and forbade image worship, distinction of castes, 
marks of religious sects and implicit belief in 
religious books such as Vedas, Kurivn and Puran. 
Blind faith in religious preachers, the recognition of 
Avatars of God and so-called pi’ophets wore also 
forbidden. He preached that there is only one true 
God, who alone should be worshipped, Puritj' of 
mind is the only means of attaining to the truth and 
the only shrine of God is "self,” " Do not find God 
oul/side, He is in thee,” was his motto. " The heart 
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is the entrance to the place of my Lord (Swami) 
His preachings are transcendental and pure, and his 
language (embodied in a book called Bani of 5,000 
verses), the sweetest in the Hindi literature and 
second to none. 

He left fifty-two disciples and each founded a 
monastic order called a "Thamba.” The Naga 
militia are the followers of Sunder Das the elder. 
Sunder Das the younger was one of the most popular 
of Hindi Poets. 
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THE SAMBHAR SALT LAKE. 

This remarkable lake, which is a shallow depres- 
sion some 90 square miles in area, lies on the borders 
of Jaipur and Jodhpur States and belongs partly to 
the one State and partly to the other. It is reached 
by rail from Phulera on the main line of the 
Rajputana-Malwa Railway, the town of Sambhar 
from where the lake begins being five miles distant 
from that place. The affairs of Sambhar town and 
the surrounding countiy are conducted by a Sfuxmlaf 
or joint administration of Jaipur and Jodhpur 
officials j but the Salt Works are under an Assistant 
Commissioner of the Salt Department and a large 
staff of subordinates. 

The Government pay the two Darbars mentioned 
for the lease of the lake a sum of Rs. 7,00,000 a year 
(Jaipur 2f lacs and Jodhpur lacs). The average 
annual output of salt is about 1,26,000 tons ; and the 
net income derived by Government from all sources 
ie on the average about 88,00,000 rupees. 
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HINTS TO VISITORS. 

There nro f.wo hotels in Jaipur: ( 1 ) The Kaiser-i- 
Hind Hotel, situated close to the Railway Station, 
near the Post Office, which stands within railway 
limits ; (2) The Jaipur Hotel — this building is about a 
mile from the Railway Station, nearly half way to 
the city, and is close to the Government Telegraph 
Office. Carriages c.an bo had at both hotels. 

The Church i.s passed on the road to the Jaipur 
Hotel, a Chaplain officiates on cvciy second Sunday 
in Iho month, and thorb i.s also Divine Service once 
in the da)’ on other Sundays, The hours of service 
are notified at the hotchs. 

There i.s a Roman Catholic Clmrcb, with a resident 
Chaplain, near the Central Jail. 

There is a branch of the United Pre.sbytcrian 
Hission at Jaipur, with two missionaries, a Zenana 
Mission and Schools ; the mission compound is on the 
Agra- and Ajmer road. 

Tho city gates .nrc opened for vehicles about day- 
break, and are closed two hours .after sunset. Foot 
passengers cjin enter or leave tho city up to 3 1 P.M. 

Immediately on arrival, travellers should ask the 
proprietors of tlic hotels for forms of application to 

Notk:— TJiis nrtiolo lm«i been contribiitod by Colonel I*. 
Diufoll I'unI:, Rcsi(lci)03' Surgeon, .Tnipiir, 
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visit AmTber, the old capital, and other places of 
interest, for which permission is required. Those 
forms, when filled up, should he forwarded to the 
Resident, who countersigns them, and sends them on 
to the Vahil, or roprosentative of the Jaipur Govern- 
ment at the Residency for favour of the issue of 
necessary orders by the Darku*. There should be an 
interval of twenty-four houi-s between the sending of 
the ai)plicatton to the Residency and the time fixed 
for the visits to the respective places. 

The Resident himself returns a pass of admission 
to the ditlereiit places to the .applicant. This pass is 
shown when rcrpiired. It takes from 4- to 4A hours 
to see Amber properly, and the morning is the best 
time for the excursion. 

The Jaipur Palace, Stables, and Observatory can 
be seen at any time during daylight, but pennission 
to visit them is required. 

The Central Jail, which stands about two miles 
beyond the Jaipur Hotel and the new District Jail, 
which is about a mile from the Railway Station on 
the direct road to the city, can be seen on application 
to the Superintendent or Darogah at the Jail. 

The Mayo Hospital, Meteorological Observatory, 
and the College can generally be inspected by persons 
interested in such institutions on presentation of 
their cards. 

The Museum in the Public Gardens is open on 
week daj’s between sunrise and . sunset, and on 
Sundays in the morning and afternoon. Admission 
is free. It is lighted ever}' Monday evening for an 
hour or two after sunset. The band of His Highness 
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the Maharaja plays in the Public Garden for about 
an hour and a half before dusk every Monday. 
The picturesquely-dressed crowd which usually 
attends will interest visitoi-s. 

The School of Art in the City, about a quarter 
of a mile within the Ajmer Gate, is open, admission 
free, in the winter from 10 A.Jr. to 4-30 P.jr., and in 
the summer from G A.M. to 10-30 A.ar. Specimens 
of local industries may be purchased here, and from 
severel respectable dealers in the city, as, for example, 
Messrs. Panna Mahomed Alla Baksh & Co., in the 
Chowra Pasta; Messrs. Zoraster & Co.. Bhumia-ka- 
Easta, near the Sanganir Gate; Messrs. Nur Baksh 
& Son, Manihavon-ka-Easta, who have a collectiou of 
articles anunged in a very characteristic Indian 
house. 

The School of Art has a show case at the Railway 
Station. 

Sobhag Chand is the leading jeweller and dealer 
in enamel and precious stones, and will show his 
stock at his house in the Ghee Walon-ka-Rasta in 
the Johori Bfizar. 

There arc numerous dealers who take their 
art wares to the hotels, but of course their prices are 
not fixed. 

The Public Libraiy is open as a free reading 
room during daylight, except for throe hours in the 
middle of the day. It is in the centre of the city in 
front of the Tripolia or ordinary entrance to the 
Palace. 

At the bottom of the street facing the Tripolia 
will bo found a fine collection of tigers, most of which 
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nre said to have been man-eaters ; behind their cages, 
but reached from the road on tho south of tlie cii}’, 
are the Gas Worhs. 

There are two passes in tho hills, which contain 
picturesque palaces, temples and tanks: the firsts 
known as the Ghat, is about four and a half miles 
from tho Railwa}' Station, on the road which passes 
between the gardens and the cit}' : it can be reached 
b}' carriages, and a visit will agreeably end a day in 
Jaipur. 

The second pass, called the Galla, is in the hills 
beyond the east end of the main street of the city: 
it can be crossed cither on foot or by elephant. T'hfrc 
.are some picturesque tanks .and palaces in the vallc}'. 

The old town of Sanganir, ci^jlit miles south of 
Jaipur on the Tonk load, contains a very fine old 
Jain Temple in tho stylo of the more famous shrines 
at Mount Abu. 

For visitors who remain one clear day at Jaipur, 
tho best plan would probably be to devote the morn- 
ing from daybreak for about four liour.*:, to Amber, 
and after breakfast to see tho Museum, the School of 
Art, the Palace, Stables, with tho Observatory, and 
the Tiger.*!, finishing with a second visit to the 
Gardens and the Museum, from the top of which 
a beautiful view of the city and neighbourhood can 
be obtained. 

To those who can sp.irc a second day, a more 
leisurely visit to the Museum and School of Art 
is suggested, and excursions might be made to tho 
Ghat or to the Galta. The institutious can also be 
examiued. The best time to see the city and its 
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inhabitants is for about an hour or two before dusk; 
the most picturesquelj'-dresscd crowds will be found 
near the Manak Ohowk, and in the main streets, 
between the Tripolia and the Sanganir Gate, which 
is close to the Mayo Hospital. 

A notice of the principal industrial arts of Jaipur 
will be found under Chapter VIII, page 89. 
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THE JAIPUR OBSERVATORY. 


Tjik Jaipur Observatory is the largest of five which 
were creeled b}' Jlaharaj.a Saw.ai Jai Singh early 
in the IStli century at Delhi, Mathiim, Benares, 
U.ijain and Jaipur. 

'J’his groat Prince, who founded Jaipur in A.D, 
172S and died iti 17*13, refonned the Calendar for the 
Kniperor, established the oMhjuity of the ecliptic and 
the por-ifion of Lliu cejuino.v. lie palrcni.scd art and 
learning of all kinds, besides taking a prominent 2 >‘'»it 
in the jiolilieal events of his time. 

He ascended the throne in A.D. 1(590, being then 
barely thirteen years ij .age. Ho was but twenty 
years of age when Anrangzeb tlicfl and a war broke 
out over the .succc.s.sion, in winch he took the jiarl of 
Bcdar Bukt, son of Aziin Shah, and fought on 
their si<le at DhoIi)\ir, where they were both killed, 
and Shah Ahuu Bahadur Shah then became 
Emporor. Tor this ojjpo.si(ion Amber was seques- 
trated and n Governor of the Emperor’s sent to 
take imssessiou. Jai Singh collected an army 
and drove out the Emperor’s garrisons, recon- 
quered hit} own estates, and formed a league with 
Ajit Singli of Marwar for their inulunl protection. 

Duiirig most of his huig reign of fourty-four years 
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he was engaged in desultory warfare. The power of 
the Mughals was declining and the increasiug influ- 
ence of the Mahrattas formed a constant source of 
anxiety. At last when the Emperor Farulihsir refused 
to accept his help, he retired to his capital and devoted 
himself to his favourite pursuits of astronomy and 
history and built the observatories noted above. 

In 1739 Nadir Shah's invasion took place, and the 
Eajputs abandoned the hopeless cause of the Delhi 
Emperor and consulted their own interests. Jai 
Singh died in 1843. He lived during a period of 
anarchy in India but found leisure for historical and 
scientific research, for internal reform, for encou- 
ragement of art, for the building of palaces and 
cities ; and to be able to do this under such circum- 
stances, proved that he was one of the mo§t remark- 
able men of his time. 

The following extracts taken by Captain Garrett 
from a paper written by Dr. Hunter in Asiatic 
Researches, Vol. Y., page 177, are interesting as 
showing the spirit with which he studied astro- 
nomy. 

The first is from the preface to the Zich Muham- 
mad SJiahi, a set of astronomical tables constructed 
by Jai Singh at the request of the Mughal Emperor 
Muhammad Shah. 

”FraiGe be to God, such that the minutely 
discerning genius of the profoundest geometers in 
uttering the smallest particle of it, may open the 
mouth in confession of inability, and such adoration, 
that the study aud accuracy of astronomers who 
measure the heavens, on the first step towards 



expressing it, nifiy acknowledge their astonisliment 
and utter insufficiency. 

“ Let ns devote ourselves at the Altar of the King 
of Kings (hallowed be His name) in the book of the 
register of whose power, the lofty orbs of heaven arc 
only a few loavc.s, and the stars and that heavenly 
courser, the sun, a small piece of money in the 
trcasuiy of the Empire of the Most High.” 

“If Ho had not enlightened the dark paths of the 
elements, with the torches of the fixed stars, the 
planets, and the resplendent sun and moon, how 
could it have been possible to arrive at the end of 
our wishes, or to escape from the labyrinth and the 
precipices of ignorance ? ” 

"From inability to comprcliond the all-encompas- 
sing bcneficcncc of his power, Hipparchus is an 
ignorant clown who wrings the hands of vexation; 
and in the contemplation of His exalted Majesty 
Ptolemy is a bat, who can never gaze at the sun of 
trutli ; the demonstrations of Euclid arc an imperfect 
sketch of the forms of His contrivance.” 

Saw.ai Jui Singh continues, " hy the aid of the 
Snijrcmo Artificer ho obtained a thorough knowledge 

llipiKirclitiR WAS the first syHtcinntio iiRtronoinor on record, 
horn, according to .Strnlio, in llilll 3 ^lin .nl the beginning of tlio 2nd 
century B.C. Accortling to I’tolemy ho in miid to liavo discovered 
tlio proccsiion of iho crpiinoxcR, dolonnincd tlio plnco of tlio 
criuinnx lunong the slarn, esUihliihcd the solar and lunar 
thcorie‘ 5 , invented tho Aslrolabo, and to have drown up a 
natalogiio of about JOOO stars, determining tho latitude and 
longitude of each. 

I’totomy was acelobvatcd astronomer and geographer who 
nourished in Alexandria between A.D» 139-lGl. 
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of the principles and rules of Mathematical Science.” 
He found the places of the stars, especially the 
appearance of the new moons, as given in previous 
tables, did not agree with observation. Seeing that 
very important affairs both in religion and in the 
administration of Empire depend upon those things, 
he represented the facts to the Emjjeror Muhammad 
Shah, whom he describes as “ the sun of tho firmament 
of .felicity and dominion, the splendour of Imperial 
magnificence, the unrivalled pearl of tho sea of 
. sovereignty, the incomparable brightest star of the 
heaven of Empire, whose standard is the Sun, whose 
retinue the Moon, whose Lance is Mars, and his pen 
like Mercury, with attendants like Venus; whose 
threshold is the sk}', whose signet is Jupiter, whose 
sentinel Saturn, the Emperor descended from a long 
line of kings, an Alexander in dignity, the shadow of 
God, the victorious king.” 

Having received the command to do as he 
suggested, Jai Singh “ bound the girdle of resolution 
about the loins of his soul,” and constructed several 
instruments such as had been constructed at Snmar- 
cand. But finding that brass instruments did not 
come up to the ideas that he had formed of accuracy’ 
because of their smallness, the want of division into 
minutes, the shaking and wearing of their axes, the 
displacement of their circles, and the shifting of the 
planes of the instruments, he concluded that these 
must have been the causes of the errors in previous 
calculations, so he constructed large massive masonry 
instruments to obviate these inconveniences. To 
confirm the truth of his observations he made similar 
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instriutiont'; in diflorent places where observations 
were made daily, and Im finished his tables in A.D. 
1758. 

When Ik? hciird that obscrvation.s had been 
c.stablislied in liurope, he .•jcnt skilful persons along 
with a I’adri Manuel to see what was done, and he 
jirocurod the new tables which had been by published 
Jjn Hire in 1702. 

In the Savwol f>i(?<Jhania Jai Singh thus cx- 
])re.s?cs himself : — 

“In future whoever be the lord of the realm, he 
shoultl u'^suro himself h}' making enrpiiries into the 
molii’ins of the liMvenly bndiis hy inakinginstrumonts. 
lioliance .‘should be plac<‘d on the results obt.aincd by 
actual ob.'.crvntion, wking into account (he ditVorcncc 
jiroducod by lapse of lime, nr by the irregular 
movi*invnt*< of tlx* heavens, lie whoever would trnlj’' 
know, .should <1<) tlmi, placing reliance on actual 
observations. For the inn* motion of the stars is 
one thing, that, obtained by t*alcn!alion from stnn- 
dnid works another. Actual observations only arc 
ivUablo.” 

As Captain flarrcU- truly says, " Did ever astrono- 
mer approacli lii.s. science in a truer and Jiighor spirit ? 
AsMiredlv .lai Singh worked to asccrlain the truth, 
and though he ma<le mistakes, still his name stands 
out- as the only Indian .aslromuner of comparatively 
recent time:* wlio Im.s Laboured for the real ndvnnce- 
ineut of the most uueient of the .‘■'ciouces." 

Jai Singh tiist tried bras.s instruments, hut from 
Viirioms erni.so.s found ilien? nnsatisfaetoiy, although 
brass Instruments were used in Euro])c, and the re- 
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suits appear to have been satisfactory ; probably duo 
to the superior Avorkmanship in metals in Europe. 

Tycho’s (1546-1601) largest brass quadrant Avas 
6 ft. in radiuSj and graduated to 15 minutes of arc, 
and his results Avere A'ery slightly better than those of 
Ulegh Begh.* In fact there does not seem to be much 
difference betAveen the accuracy of the tAro systems, 
vio., large masomy instruments and smaller brass 
ones, but the telescope has increased amazingly our 
poAvers of accurately sighting. 

Jai Singh made no startling astronomical dis- 
coA'eries, nor could this.be expected AAuth the means 
at his disposal. For a thousand years and more the 
Avorld had been observing Avith instruments more or 
less similar to his. There is little doubt that the 
Hindus and Egyptians, some thousand of years earlier, 
had employed methods similar to Jai Singh’s for 
determining the north and south line, for measuAing 
the sun’s altitude and for determining the latitude. 

Jai Singh may be said — 

(1) To have revived Hindu astronomy and given 
such an impetus to it as had not been 

^ Ulegh IBcgh wna a Tartar Frinco of Samarc.md and liA*ed from 
1394-1449. Ho Avas deeply interested in astronomy, and by means 
of a gnomen 180 ft. high lie detormind tlio obliqiiit}' of tho ecliptic 
to be 23° 30' 17". From tho data of modem astronomj’ the obli- 
quity at that period is calculated to bo 23° 30' 40". Ulegh Begh 
also determined the proccs.sion of the equinoxes to be 1° in 70 
years, and oonstrnoted a sot of tables scarcely inferior in acoiirooy 
to those of tho Danish astronomer Tycho Brah£. llo also produced 
a catalogue of 992 stars, tho third known to astronomy, tho two 
former ones having been construoted by Ptolcm 3 ' A.D. 139-lGl, 
and Hipparohus 2nd cenlury^B.O. 
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known in India since the time of Brahma 
Gupta in the 7th century. 

(2) lie promoted the study of m.^thematics, 

history and learning, and collected a large 
library, the greater portion of ^Yhich it is 
feared is now lost. 

(3) Ho issued a revised star catalogue, reformed 

the calendar, and produced a set of tables 
of the sun, moon, and jdancts of increased 
accumc}', which arc still in use among 
Hindu astronomers. 

(4) lie last left ns the most interesting record of 

all, viz., his instruments, 

Jni Singh's observatory has an especial interest 
because it represents tlie last of what may be called 
tlio stone age of n,«tronom 3 ’. Great masonry instru- 
niP.nLs arc never likclj' to be erected again, and have 
been succeeded b\* the motal and glass instruments 
of the jjrcscnt day, 

Jlaharaja .Tai Singhs original brass instruments 
are now in the Albert ITnll jruscum. 

The first mention of Hindu astronomy is found 
in the Big Veda, the oldest authentic Sanscrit 
manuscript c.stant, the date of which is supposed to 
be between 1500 and 2000 B.C. 

Foi* sojnc 3 'ear.s the Observatory was nncared for, 
but in the reign of the late Jlnharaja Sewai Ram 
Singh, the repairs were begun, and were completed 
b}' the present Maharaja Sewni ^fadho Singh in 1901. 
A wall tablet gives the names of those who carried 
out the nctna! work. 
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All honour Lo those who have restored Maharaja 
Sewai Jai Sing’s great Observatory, which is one of 
the most interesting places in the world. 

The following is a brief description of the 
Instruments, taken from Lieutenant Garrett’s 
Book — the numbers correspond with those given 
in Plate L, The plan of the observatory. Those 
who wish to go deeper into the subject are re- 
ferred to his book, “ The Jaipur Observatory and 
its Builder.” 

1. The Dakshino Bhitti Yantba or Mebi- 
DIANAL Wall — a Double Mural Quadrant. Consists 
of a wall placed in the north to south line or 
Meridian. On the East face are inscribed two 
quadrants of 20 ft. radius, and on the West, a semi- 
circle of 19 ft. 10 in. radius. The arcs are made 
of marble and are graduated in degrees and minutes. 

This instrument is used for observing the altitudes 
of the heavenly bodies when on the Meridian. Fixing 
a thread to one of the centre pegs, the observer 
moves the other end of the thread over the arc until 
the thread is aligned on the object to be obseiwcd. 
At noon a thread is not necessary as the sun being 
on the meridian the shadow of the peg falls on the 
arcs. 

The reading from the upper end of the arc gives 
the altitude. From this instrument the sun’s 
altitude and zenith distance at noon, its greatest 
declination, the obliquity of the ecliptic and the 
latitude of Jaipur can be ascertained.* 

^ Where the latitude is greater than the maximum declination, 
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% SnASTliAMSA Yaktra— or sextant instru- 
ment, so called from the graduated arcs being sextants 
or 60 degrees in Icngtlu There arc two pairs of these, ] 
one ‘pair being situated in each of the side walls of | 

the huge sun dial known as the Samrat Ynntra. j 

A loft}' but narrow chamber is contrived in the 2 
thickness of the walls, and access is by a door opening } 
on to the platform on which the Sainrat stands. I 

Into this chamber, no ray of light can find its ] 
way except through two small square openings high i 
up in the south walls. Ei'ory day at noon the sun I 

shines through these apertures for the space of about | 

a minute, and the spot of light fails on the circular | 

arcs, which are graduated to read zenith distances, ■ 

and declination. | 

Thns every day at noon the sun’s meridian alti- ) 

tude, zenith distance aiifl declination can bo found, , 

and from the.so the latitude and obliquity of the | 
ecliptic, ns explained above. • 

- - - - _ - - ■ _ _ _ ■ ■ I 

lialf iJio diftVrcnoo nf the innximutn nml niinniinin zenith ilisliinoc j 
iu tho iniiximuiii dccUnnlioii or llic ohliquily nt ihu eciijxiu. 1 

In places vlicrn llic ninxinuiin dccliiuilftm is gmitcr Hum tliu * 

Intitndn, the iiinxinmin deulinnlion mimw the minimum zcnilli i 

di^tniico gives the l.ntiliidc. .1 

In piftoos wlicri! tho latitude exceeds tho deelitiiitiun, tlio 1 

laiitude is tho sum of tUo miiiimuni zenith clisluncc, and tho i 

declination is I ho iiiigular di'.t.mev of a hoavcnly body north 
or south of tho eiiii.'vlor, inc.a*>nrcd nlong iliu great circle pass- ■ 
jng through the hody observed nnd the i>u1c. 

The latitude is crpial to Imlf llic BUni (or difltroncc) of tho 
maximum and miniimini zenith dislantic. 

iij—L-W, AVlicrc i.s Ihciiiinininin zenith di.slancc. 
Z.^=rj-i-W. Zj ,, luaximum „ „ i 

h is tho lalilndc. 'i 

AV the Bull’s niaxinmni deeliimtion, 1 
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This uistrument is probably the most accurate of 
all the instruments in this Observatory. 

The experiment nras tried of closing up the squai-e 
, aperture with a metal plate, punctured in the centre 
TOth a pin hole, and this gave a wonderfully sharp 
image of the sun on the arc, enabling the angular 
diameter of the sun to be measured to within 15 
seconds of the true value. Thus the difference in the 
! sun’s diameter in winter and summer could be easily 
measured, and the sun’s image being some 3 inches 
’ in diameter, large sun spots would also bo visible. 

3. Ram. Y ante a. — This instrument is used for 
measuring altitudes and azimuths, and consists of 
j two circular stone buildings, one the complement of 
i the other. 

f 

k In the centre of each is a vertical rod of the same 

I height as the building itself, and from this rod, at a 

? height of about 3 ft. from the ground, radiate hori- 

I zontal sectors of stone slabs up to the circular walls 
of the building. These sectors are twelve in number, 
and their angle in one instmment is 12° and in the 
other 18°, while the spaces between them are 
respectively 18° and 12°. 

These sectors are so arranged that the sector in 
one instrument corresponds to the space between the 
sectors in the other. 

lu this manner one instrument is supplementary 
to the other, and observations can be made at any 
time that the sun is shining. 

The wall of the building consists of a series of 
twelve pillars connected at the top; the pillars 
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CPri’Gspond to the stono sectors and the spaces between 
them to the spaces between the sectors. The height of 
the wall above the scctoi-s is equal to the radius from 
the rod to the circular wall. Hence when the sun is 
less than 45° above the horizon, the end of the shadow 
of the rod falls on the walls, and when the altitude 
of the sun is gi-eater than the end of the 
shadow falls on the stone sectors. 

The sectors and the walls are graduated to read 
altitudes direct, tlie scales being scales of tangents. 
When the end of the shadow of the rod falls on the 
walls, the graduations from the top of the walls give 
the .altitude. Whcji the end of the shadow falls on 
the sectors, the graduations arc counted from the rod 
outwards to give the zenith distance or complement 
of the nltitute. 

The sectors and walls are also gi-aduated in 
degrees of azimuth, the gnuluations on the sectors 
taking the form of radiating lines. 

Observations can also be taketj of stars by placing 
the eye cither on one of the scctoi's or in the space 
beUvecn the ])illar.s, according as the altitude is 
greater or less than 45’, so that the top of the cen- 
tral rod is in a line with the star. The position of 
the eye then marks the position of the star. 

This instrument was originally constructed in 
pla.ster, but in 1891 it was restored in marble. 

4. Thk Digamra Yaxtra— for finding the 
azimuth.* It is a cimulnr building 27 ft. in dia- 

■* 'J'lic n.\iriiulli of u licnvonly body 5s tlio iirp, or circular 
portion of tlio liori/.on iiitorooplcd botwoeii the norih point and 
the point where n cirelu p.is''ing tliroitgh the i^eiiitli, or point 
fxnolly overliCiid nnd (bo ho.ivonly body outs (he liorizon. 


j 


1 


} 


4 
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meter: in the centre is a solid pillar suitoundcd 
by two circular walls. The inner one is made as 
high as the centre pillar, about 3 ft. high. The 
outer wall is twice as high as either of the former. 
These represent horizons. On these horizons mark 
the perpendicular east to west and north to 
south lines and degrees and minutes. Stretch 
tightly two threads across the exterior wall to 
represent the east and west and north and south 
lines, intersecting at right angles over the centre 
of the horizon. At the centre of the jjillar, fix securely 
one end of a string; to the other end of the string fasten 
a stone and throw it over the outor horizon. This 
thread is called the “thread of the circle of vision.” 
The observer stands at the circumfci’ence of the 
second horizon and causes the thread of the circle of 
vision to be moved along the rim of the thii*d hori- 
zon, until the thread is seen to intersect the object 
to be observed and the intersection of the north, 
south, cast and west threads. "When this is the case, 
it is evident that the thread of the circle of vision 
represents tho vertical passing through the 

star, and tho azimuth or the number of degrees from 
tho north points can be read off at once from the 
position of the thread on the graduations of the 
third horizon. 

5. The Samrat — “Tho Prince of Dials.’ This 
is the largest instrument in the Observatory. The 
gnomon is 90 ft. high, inclined at an angle equal to 
that of the latitude 26° 56’; tho base is 147 ft. long, 
and is provided with a flight of steps up the 






‘ hjpothcmiFc. Tho r.icUtjs of (ho qii.-Hlninlp is 40 ft. 10 
inches. Tlie .stnietnre in ontin-ly of innsonry. The 
shndow movi-s ;u ihu late .if I'.l f(. nn hotir or 2i 
inehes in ri iniimli;, .-inf? tlio qii.-idr-'nits arc griuluiitecl 
to road suMvinds of (lin.;, Ii. i*. .lifiieult however to 
read to socoiuU, owing tn sliadow Ir-iiig .some- 
what ill dofnifd. The ro.T-on of this is that the 
sun’s light. |iroc.'r.,l^ fr..m a ih^o, and not from a 
point; the r. -nit i^^ Ihai instead of the .shadow 
pn.svnting a wt-ll d'-ijn. il i>dg.*, it tajjcis off from 
darkm-Mj llir.»nirh evory gradation of .shade to 
sunlight. A skilled nh-einer however would 
]Wo\jAhly <d.lain jqqnrent time ceviort to 10 or 15 
S*(Mn<l.s'. 

On < ith<f .side of the gnomon and p.amllel to it, 
at n dlstatiee of ah.nit 50 ft., lofty walks wore built. 
Fr<jm jieint'- on the hypaihenuso of the gnomon, 
"repre.s-eiiiiug llje, rent jTs of the tipper edges of tho 
quadrants, lines v.eie di.tv.n on both .sides of the 
gnnnjnn at riiili! angh’'^ {«» the hypolhenuHe. These 
represent the plane of the equator. Similar linos 
wf'ie dr.iwti fui tho inner fae* ol the jiarallvl walls, 
ivnd from p.iiiil' on ihe-.-e lint's, liorizoiital threads 
or wires weie ‘(i\’Vehod (.i coiro.a)iouding points on 
tho lines <'11 the .sitle-i of the gnomon. It is evident 
tluit iIk-si; thre id'j ;<!1 lay in tlic plane of the equator, 
and tho iron n 'i!'= l^i which they w^n'e attached nviy 
still l>i! ‘'f'i*n on the \s*:ills of the Samrat. 

A thre'ol H' It. ](t iiu'hcs long heirig now attached 
at ono end t.i tlie pointf on th'* rpiadrnni as a centre 
and revolved ui.out this point tonehiiig the .series ol 
liorizonUil wires, the other end traced out the edge 
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of the quadrant arc, and it was then a simple matter 
to build the masonry up to this. 

After having stood for nearly 200 years, the 
Samrat remains to this day a marvel of accuracy. 

The main use of the Samrat was for finding 
time. Solar time could be directly read from the 
position of the shadow on the quadrants, and time 
could also be obtained at night by observing along a 
thread, one end of Avhich ‘was in contact with the 
edge of the gnomon and the other with the edge of one 
of the quadrants. The reading on the quadrant then 
gave the time the hour angle of the star) that 
had or would elapse since or before the star had been 
or would he, on the meridian. As’ the positions of 
the star and the sun were kno^vn from the tables, a 
simple addition or subtraction would give the solar 
time. 

Declinations can also ho directly observed with 
the Samrat. Declination merely means angular 
distance north or south of the equator. 

A common method of taking the sun’s declina- 
tion was to place a stick upright on the edge of the 
gnomon at such a point that the shadow of the stick 
fell just on the edge of the quadrant. The reading 
on the scale of tangents engraved on the edge of the 
gnomon corresponding to the end of the stick gives 
the declination. 

Similarly if a tube or a thread bo aligned with 
any star, one cud being on the edge of the gnomon 
and the other end on the edge of the quadrant, the 
reading on the former will give the declination, and 
the reading on the latter-, the hour angle of the star. 
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The Suuiriit Lillie i*! uln'iivii bL'Iijud riiilway tinic) 
the amount varies from 1’ minutes to G2 minutes. 

(). Thk N akivaIjAYa. — ^'I' his is a circular inns- 
oiiTj' dial in the plane of the equator. At the centre 
of the dial an iron pin is n.xfd at ri^ht angles to its 
surface and pointing' hnvai-ds liie pole. 'J'lic circum- 
ference of the dial i*. "ladualed. At noon the 
.shadow of the pin fail-? on the north and south line; 
before noon the .•>iiadn\v will fall on tlic we.st and after 
noun on tlio o.'i^t. 'J’lie .*<unV hour angle or the 
ajiparent time can ho diiecf.ly read off from the 
po.si(ion of the .'shadow on the graduated circum- 
feix-nco. 

Two inn.'sonry dials arc requiied, both in the 
plane of the equator, one facing north, and the other 
facing sJouth. With the ionner, the sun is oliaerved 
M'lien its declination is Xorth, ?>., betavecn 21st 
March and 2l>t September). The latter is used 
when till* Min'.*' declinaiion i.s .south, iv., between 
2lst Scjitembi-r and 21.‘-t March, 

7, Tin: H ASiti v,\ i.AVA. — 'J’ liis is a .sc*rie.s of twelve 
instnnneiit.*^ of llu- .•'ame typo a.s the Samiiit, vi:,, a 
gnomon with a graduated quadiant on either side. 

The object for which they were intended is 
the direct determination of celestial lalitiide' and 
longitude. 

* 'J'liu celfiticMl J.ililii.li- nf IV Wily w il!* ivii.i,'«l-w distimuo from 
iluv eoUirtiij inciiMiifd ulmij; « ciu'ti;, joiniiuj tlio niiiwrciit 

jiosHioii of llui body i<u‘t dm ’’f tl'o euliplio, or rougldj 

Ibo nngular diht.nu-u <»f tlio body iiovib or Miulb of I lie ecliptic. 

Tbo eok“.liivl loiijjiludo of a body is tlio tttis;uUir dislimec 
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Tlic mdius varies from 4 fl. 11 inches to 5 fl., 
0 inches, hut it is not known why. The qinulranls 
arc gra(luaL<.-(l and there are scales of tangents on the 
gnomons. The method of observing is the same as 
that deseribed for the SamiMt. 

Just as the quadrants of the Siimrat represent 
the equator, so the qujtdrants of the Kashivalaj'a 
represent the ocliptic.f 

The pole of the ecliptic is not a li.\cd point, but 
describes a circle of 23” 27' radius around the pole. 
Hence a scries of twelve instrninonts was made to 
enable obt-crvalion'^ to be taken at twelve periods 
during the twon( 3 '-four houi.s, or one observation 
ap 2 )ro.ximately every two hours. It follows that, at 
only one particular instant c-m an ob-servation be 
made witli one particular Rashivalaya. 

One instrument is available for use at the instant 
each sign of the zodiac reaches the meridian. This 


incasuied along the ecliptic in nn cast< rly direction^ lietwcen the 
limt point of Ancs and the point of inter.'cclioii of the ecliptic witli 
the great cireic pas'iiig thtongh Uiu a|>pHrcnt poailiun of the bodv 
.Hid the jiolc of the ecliptic,— or mure loo>-ely, it may be htiiil to l>*u 
the angular distance of llie body iiic.-iswied along Ibe ecliptic in 
nn easterly rlircotion from the first point of Aries. 

Celcsticnl latitude and longitude uie cliiclly used for iccoid* 
ing tliu plute.sof tbu planets and me c.*-pcciully coineniciil for 
tliis purpose, because lUc planel.s (uiH, n feiv except ions) «ro 
never more lli.ui o or 10 degrees distant from the I'leliptic. 

1 The JSobptie is tlie sun's npp.r^cnt path in llio star .sphere 
molined nt aS ' 27' to the Hqnalor. The Ecliptic cats the Equator 
at two points ISO^ apart ; r/s., tho vernal ami autumnal equinoxes. 
Tho venial equiuo.x is also called the fir.«t point of Aries. l’l,o 
points lit whicli thu sun is furthest north .and soulli of the 
Equator aiu called the solstices. 
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alvr&ys occurs at the same instant of sidereal time, 
and in Captain GarretL’s Book a table is given show- 
ing the sidereal t.ime appropriate to the use pf e.ich 
instrument and the name of the sign then on the 
meridian. 

As the sun is always in the ecliptic, and its 
latitude is consequently y.cro, we may find the sun’s 
longitude by observing with the Kasliivalayas with- 
out necessarily knowing the lime. 

S. The Krakti Witirr.t.— This instrument, in a 
half finished slate, is tin* first one sees on entering 
the Obscmitory. 'J’ho dial i? over 10 ft. in dia- 
meter. The construction of revohing metal circles 
to complete this itislrtnnent w.is found to he too 
heavy and costly. vVs however the JCianti Writta is 
an interesting instrument, it w.'is decided to construct 
anew one on a smaller scale, utilising for this purpose 
an old divided hra'^s circle II ft. in diameter which 
hap]»eiK*d tj» be available. 

This instrumeut is used for the direct mcasurc- 
meut of celestial latitude aud longitude, and is the 
most efficient instrument for this purpose in the 
Ohservalory, ns ob-'-ervations can be made at any time. 

On the north face of .a small nuisomy pillar, an 
accurately dressed circular stone is fi.'cotl, so that the ) 
dressed surface lies in the jdanc of the equator or at | 
an angle of 03° 4' to the horizon. J 

In the centre is a brass pin round which a metal -j 
frame rotates, the ninouiit of rotation being noted by j 

• i 

a pointer moving over the gniduatcd circumference ‘ 
of the btoue. 
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The framework consis^s of two brass circles EQ,' 
EC, rigidly bolted toether 
at an angle of 23 * 27 ', the ^ ^ 

obliquity of tlie ecliptic. y 

As the circle EQ rests F ’ 

always on the surface of 
the s-tonc, the circle EC 
must evidcntl 3 'roprosout the ‘Ijjjlfr 

ecliptic, and the points E 
and G will be the winter |i Q, 

.and summer solstices respectivel}’. vj 

'The cc-liptic circle is graduated, and a bar, fitted' 
with a quadrant at each end at right angles to the 
piano of I he circle, is jiivoled on its centre,' and' 
moves o\or the ecliptic circle. 

I'lvery aspect of the ooliptic can bo represented 
by rotating the metal framework aboxit the pin 
B, and so adjusting it ns to represent the ecliptic at- 
the time of observation. When this has been done 
one of the qua<lrant sighting bans is aligned on the ' 
object to bo obaorved, then the reading (on the eclip- 
tic circle) of the bar which carries the quadi’ants gives 
the celestial longitude, and the reading of the sighting 
bar on the quadrants gives the latitude. 

9 and 10 . The Jai Pbakasu. — This instrument 
and the Kapali arc very similar. They consist of 
hemispherical cavities representing half of the 
celestial sphere. One is the complement of the 
other. The upper rim of the hemisphere is the 
horizon and is graduated. The diameter is 17 ft. 
10 inches— of the Kapali 11 J ft. 

The Jai Prakash is the invention of Maharaja- 
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Sawai Jai Singh, and was devised by him as an im- ! 
provomcni. on the armillary spliere^'^ and to obviate 
the difilculfies which he Sfcins to have experi- 
enced with all large brass instruments. Being an 
exact model of the star spheiv, we can appl3' a scale 
of degrees to ain’ part of it. and measure the position 
of an}' point, and thus it were applj' a nieasuriiig tape 
direct to the heavens themselves. 

It is an ideal instrument for demonstrating the 
so-called tltjctrinc (»f the sphere, and showing to the 
eye the apparent motions of the sun, and would be 
of great educational value to all beginning the study 
of astronomy. 

Two threads or wires are fastened as north-south 
and cast-west across the upper rim. 

If a point is taken on the north and south line 
at the di.st'mcG of the local latitude bedow the point 
where this line cuts the horizon, it maiks the nouih 
pole. Similarl}' a point on the same line distant 
local latitude above the point where the mcridmu 
cuts the horizon on the north side marks the iiorlh 
pole. 

If the poles are taken as centres and two circles 
are drawn with ii radius of the inaximiiin declin- 
ation of the .sun, one round each pole, these arc the 


* The arinill.iry pphero is said to have been invciilccl by 
Kratostbuijos abuui 25.1 B.U. It is an nstroiioniioal niacliino 
coiiipo'iud of a numiicr of lioops or circles, representing the diflbr* 
ent oirolcrt of the celestial splicro ns tlio cciiialor, the coliptio, &c., 
put together in their natural order nttd relative positions. The 
sphere revolves upon its axis within an horizon divided into 
degrees and moveable every way upon n brass supporter. 
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Arctic and Antarctic circles, or the circle described 
by the revolution of the poles of the ecliptic around 
the poles. 

"With either pole as centre, if a circle is drawn 
with a full radius, i.e., radius of the hemisphere — this 
circle is the equator. 

Twelve circles can also be drawn (by following the 
instructions kid down in Captain Garrett’s book) 
which represent twelve positions of the ecliptic, one 
for each rising sign. 

The Hindus attach great importance to the rising 
of the signs, which form a distinctive feature of their 
astronomy. 

The shadow of the intersection of the A\dres must 
bo observed in the day; on whichever ecliptic it 
falls, the corresponding sign is on the horizon. 

At the point where the shadow falls on the 
altitude circles we can find the sun's altitude and 
where it falls on the azimtitb circles, the sun’s 
azimuth. 

There are five passages for ingress into and egress 
from the instrument .and steps for descent. 

11. The UxnataIsSHA Yantoa— is a huge gra- 
duated circle I7i ft. in diameter hung vortic.ally from 
masonry supports. There is a brass pointer fitted 
with sights, pivoted to the centre of the circle. The 
whole brass circle can be revolved about its vcrlical 
diameter so that altitude observations of any object 
can be taken at any time. 

12, Chakra Yantba. — T here are two of these 
instruments. They are exactly analogous to our 
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modern equatorials and are used for the same 
purpose, viz., the determination of right ascensions,* 
declinations and hour angles. 

A graduaierl brass circle 6 ft. in diameter is 
supported in such a manner that it can be revolved 
about a diameter parallel to the earth’s axis, and 
therefore pointing to the pole. The amount of the 
revolution about this axis is measured by a pointer 
moving over the circumference of a second graduated 
circle at right angles to the axis of the first. To 
the centre of the first circle is pivoted a bar (fitted 
with sights) the extremeties of which move over 
the graduations. If the sighted bar be aligned on 
any object, the reading on the first graduated circle 
gives the declination, and the reading on the second 
circle, the hour angle. 

13. The Yantha Raj. — This is a remarkable 
instrument and aiipcars to have been held in great 
esteem by Jai Singh, as he wrote a book concerning 
its construction and use. 

It appears to be an ancient type of instrument of 
Hindu origin, and there is a Sanscrit work dating 
as far back as the time of Muhammad Tughlak 
(1325-5 1 ) which describes it. 

It is really a map or representation of the visible 
portions of the celestial sphere, provided with a 
movable ecliptic pivoted to the point representing 
the pole. 

* Right Ascension is tlic angular tlistnnce of n body measured 
along the Equator iu nn easterly direction from a fixed point on 
the Equator called the vernal equinox {or first point of Aries). 
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Thus every aspect of the ecliptic with reference to 
the heavens is easily represented, and a large number 
of problems involving the relations between altitude, 
azimuth, latitude, longitude, time and position of 
the heavenly bodies generally, can be solved mechani- 
cally. 

In the Jaipur Museum there are some more 
astronomical small brass instruments. Any one who 
wishes to go further into the subject is referred to 
Captain Garrett’s interesting book, “The Jaipur 
Observatory and its Builder,” 1902, where be will 
find allusions to some of Jai Singh’s Astronomical 
Theories in which he shows for example that the 
heavens must be spherical, and that the earth is 
also a sphere; and he shows how enormous the 
dimensions of the celestial sphere must be. 

He gives the correct explanation of the flattened 
appearance of the sun and moon w’hen rising and 
setting, and that this effect is not apparent when the 
sun and moon are high above the horizon because 
“ the layers of the atmosphere at the zenith, which 
we look through perpendicularly are few, whereas at 
the horizon we look obliquely through many more 
layers and the image is flattened,” showung that he 
was acquainted with refraction. 

All prove that Jai iSingh was a genuine worker in 
his favourite science. It is a matter of satisfaction 
to see that his Observatory has been restored by his 
descendants. 
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